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THE LOON WOMAN MYTH: 
A STUDY IN SYNTHESIS 


D. DEMETRACOPOULOU 


The following study is an investigation of the processes of myth- 
making. The old theory concerning this cultural phenomenon was 
that a myth was the original and spontaneous response of man to the 
forces of the universe which he felt about him and within himself. Later 
critics have shown that myths are rather aggregates of incidents which 
are rarely original with the story-teller, but determined chiefly by his 
own contacts and the cultural contacts of his social group. To demon- 
strate this, myths have been analysed and their component parts 
traced far and wide, where they enter into different myths in different 
areas. Studies of this type have been successful in showing the accidental 
and historical in the formation of myths, but it still remains to consider 
the integration of myth. A myth often remains a unified whole, even 
when all its incidents have been shown to exist in entirely different 
combinations. It is necessary to consider what makes a myth more than 
the sum of its parts. 

It is true that not all myths are unified wholes. In northern California 
and the Great Basin, where mythology has little social or ceremonial 
significance, myths often seem to be a medley of unrelated incidents. 
Frequently the motifs are not even bound together by the presence of 
acommon protagonist. Yet even in this area well integrated myths also 
occur, in which the incidents have been combined in such a way as to 
acquire significance of sequence as well as of content. 

The object of this paper is to consider these processes of synthesis in 
myth-making. A single myth has been chosen for this purpose. Its 
analysis has been necessary as a method of procedure. It is only inciden- 
tal, however, to the primary interest of the paper. The same is true 
of the distribution of the component incidents. Since a determination of 
outermost limits is not pertinent to the problem at hand, the incidents 
have not been traced to their farthest geographical occurrence. On the 
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other hand, the mythology of the regions immediately surrounding th 
area in which the myth is found has been studied intensively and analysed, 
since incidents from this region must have provided the substance out 
of which the story was formed. By this means it is possible to determine 
the nature and extent of the raw material, and thus to consider the 
degree of inventiveness and skill of handling which was involved in the 
making of the myth. 

The so-called Loon woman myth of northern California has been 
selected for purposes of this study because of its sharply defined character 
and its limited distribution. It consists of an integrated series of in- 
trinsically unrelated incidents which appear sequentially in the mytho- 
logy of only nine tribes and subtribes. Unfortunately, the mythology of 
the area was not recorded with the present study in view. No material 
is available therefore, which makes possible an investigation of the part 
played by each story-teller or each social group in the formation of the 
myth. For this reason, the myth is treated here as if it had been com- 
posed by one synthetic story-teller. It should be borne in mind that the 
area in which the Loon woman myth is found is relatively homogeneous 
as regards culture in general and mythology in particular. The various 
story-tellers who have contributed to the formation of any myth in this 
area, have had approximately the same cultural inheritance to draw 
upon. The mythological content which they could have known was 
roughly the same, and they were influenced by similar formal patterns 
and interests. It follows that the specific time and place and circumstance 
of the formation of the myth, as well as its path of diffusion, are relatively 
unimportant, since the myth can be recognized as an end-product of 
creative minds working under similar influences and with much the same 
material. 

Before approaching a discussion of the data on hand, it is desirable 
to define certain terms. Core is used for a series of incidents which form 
a coherent whole. Element is the minimum recognizable detail. Incident 
is an aggregate of elements; its existence as a unit is recognizable only 


in comparison with other myths. Motif is a loose term applied to all these | 


three. Needless to say, the lines of demarcation are often vague. 

The Loon woman myth takes its name from the first published versions, 
coming from the Yana, the Maidu, and the Achomawi mythologies 
where Loon is the principal character. For the sake of convenience, this 
name has been applied throughout this paper to the female protagonist 
of all the versions. 

Versions of the Loon woman myth have been recorded from the 
following tribes and subtribes: 

Modoc, two versions. About 1884 Jeremiah Curtin secured one version 
of the myth in Modoc territory,! and one in Oklahoma from a 


' Curtin, Myths, 268. 
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woman who had been deported there in 1873.1 The myth, then, was 
apparently known among the Modoc in 1873. This is the earliest 
date of which we have record. 

Yana, two complete versions, and two versions of the latter half of the 
myth. The first version to come from this tribe was secured by 
Jeremiah Curtin about 1885.2 The next version was recorded by 
Roland B. Dixon in 1900.3 The two incomplete versions were ob- 
tained by Edward Sapir in 1907. Of these, one is attached to a 
Theft of fire myth,‘ and the other to a variant of the Bead spitter.® 

Shasta, two versions. Both the versions were recorded about Igoo, one 
by Livingston Farrand® in the Siletz Reservation of northwestern 
Oregon, the other by Roland B. Dixon,’ either in Oregon or Cali- 
fornia. 

Achomawi, two versions. The first of these was recorded by Roland 
B. Dixon about 1900,8 and the other by W. E. Myers or Edward 
S. Curtis about 1916.9 Two more versions which were secured from 
the Achomawi have not been accessible to the writer. One of these 
was told to Jeremiah Curtin about 1886, and the other to Jaime de 
Angulo about 1926. 

Atsugewi, one version, secured by Roland B. Dixon about 1900.’ 

Maidu, northwestern, one version, secured by Roland B. Dixon about 
1goo.1! 

Karok, one version, recorded by A. L,. Kroeber about 1903.!” 

Wintu, two versions, recorded by the writer in 1929. Only one of these 
is complete.!* The other substitutes Rolling head for the first in- 
cidents of the myth.!4 

In order to indicate the nature of the myth under discussion a Wintu 
version!® is quoted here verbatim. 


TALIMLELUHERES 


Many people came into being. There was a couple who had many children, 
nine boys, one girl, ten children. Their first child was a beautiful boy, and 
they put him away. They named him Talimleluheres (He who was made 
beautiful ?) and put him away rolled up in a bear hide. They lived there, and 
lived there, and lived there, and soon some of their children walked around, 


! Curtin, Myths, 95 ? Curtin, Creation, 407. 

3 Sapir, Yana, 228. * Sapir, Yana, 34. 

. Sapir, Yana, 135. 6 Farrand, Shasta, 212. 

? Dixon, Shasta, 14. 8 Dixon; Achomawi, 165. 
® Curtis, vol. 13, 209. 10 Dixon, Achomawi, 175. 
11 Dixon, Maidu myths, 71. 12 Kroeber, Karok. 

13 DuBois, Wintu, no. 37. 4 DuBois, Wintu, no. 38. 


* DuBois, Wintu, no. 37. This myth has been translated from Jo Bender’s 
Wintu text. 
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some played. The girl lived there, grew up into a woman, and then one 
morning she went down to the stream, she went down to the place where 
they got water, she sat down, that woman. She looked at the ground, she 
saw a hair, she took it up, looked at it, looked at the hair, one hair, she looked 
at the hair she had found. ‘‘Whose hair? I want to know.’’ She looked at 
it long, looked at the hair, one long hair. The woman thought, ‘Whose 
hair ?’’ she thought. 

Talimleluheres went every morning to bathe. No one had any idea that 
he went to bathe. Talimleluheres went to the water, bathed and came home. 
One hair came off, came off his head. The woman found it, the hair, found 
the hair at the beach where they dipped up the water. “I want to know 
whose hair it is.’’ Thus she thought. The woman kept the hair. Thinking of 
the man, the woman said. ‘‘This morning I shall go west. I want to take 
someone along to guide me. I shall go,” she said, speaking to her mother. 
“‘T shall go west,”’ she said. Thus she spoke, thinking of the man. ‘“‘Hm,” said 
her mother, “Whom do you want to take with you?’’ She would not say 
whom. The old woman said, ‘“‘Well, take this little one with you, your 
younger brother.’’ The woman said, “I don’t want to take him.’’ ‘“Whom 
will you take with you?’ “I want to take another one with me.’ ‘‘Then 
take this one.’’ ‘I wont,’ said the woman. She did this for a long time, and 
she got through all. Talimleluheres alone was left, Talimleluheres. The old 
woman sat there, she sat there meditating. The woman measured the hair. 
The hair of all did not match it. The hair she had found was longer. The old 
woman sat there, sat meditating. Finally she said, ‘‘Yes, take this one then, 
Talimleluheres,’’ her son. ‘‘Yes.’’ The woman was happy that she was to take 
him along. She measured the hair, and his hair matched it. ‘‘I shall take 
this one,’’ she said. Now the woman got herself ready, painted herself, got 
food to take along, everything — soup, acorn bread, salmon flour — put 
them in a carrying basket on her back, went taking Talimleluheres with her. 

They went west. Talimleluheres went ahead, the woman came behind 
‘“‘Nanisini (term of endearment), my husband,” thus spoke the woman 
“What?” said the man. “Elder brother, don’t hurry, that is what I am 
saying.’’ Then the woman said, ‘“‘Hiwaa,’’ said the woman, ‘‘grow dark soon,” 
said the woman. They went, and went, and went, and went, and went. It 
grew dark and the woman spoke. ‘‘Let’s camp right here. It is evening,’ 
she said. ‘‘Yes,’’ he said. So she started a fire. Then they ate supper and the 
woman got busy preparing a sleeping-place, made a bed, she prepared a nice 
bed, she got a nice sleeping-place ready, cut all kinds of ferns, and spread 
them on the ground. ‘‘Lie down here, elder brother. I finished making a bed 
for you to lie on, I finished making it.’’ Then she said, ‘‘As for me, I'll sleep 
anywhere on the ground.’’ So they went to bed. Talimleluheres went to bed, 
slept, near the fire lay Talimlcluheres. The woman lay there on the ground. 
Then the woman said, ‘‘Hiwaa, go to sleep,’’ she said. ‘‘Go to sleep,’’ said 
the woman to Talimleluheres. And he slept, Talimleluheres slept. The 
woman got up and looked, he was sleeping. Softly she went and lay down, 
took Talimleluheres in her arms, and lay there. Talimleluheres woke up an« 
saw he was sleeping in his sister’s arms. The woman was sleeping, she lay 
asleep, snoring. Talimleluheres got up softly, went and got pithy alder wood, 
brought it, put it on the ground, got pithy alder wood and left it there, put 
‘t in her arms and left it, he, Talimleluheres. When he was through he came, 
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came toward the house, he came walking rapidly, rapidly walking, rapidly, 
walking rapidly. The woman slept long. 

The man came, came walking rapidly, and reached the house, his mother’s 
house, his father’s house. And when he got there, ‘“‘Be quick, let’s go,’”’ he 
said. The old woman, the old man said, ‘Yes, let’s go.’’ Then they set the 
earth lodge on fire, smoke rose from the earth lodge, and therewith they went 
whirling upward. They made Coyote sit here at the very bottom. ‘Don’t 
look down,”’ they said to Coyote. Whirling upward they went up. 

The woman in the west woke up. She looked and saw how she was holding 
pithy alder in her arms. She was angry, the woman was angry. “I'll kill 
you.”” She cried, the woman cried: 


“Anana, ofonleot 
Anana, ofefien 
Omanut anana 
Omanut wilefiwn.”’ 


Singing she came toward the east. This way she came rapidly toward the 
east. The woman rushed up to the earth lodge and stopped, saw the earth 
lodge burning, did not know what to do, looked all about the country but did 
not see anyone. There she went round and round the earth lodge. She did 
not see anyone, had no idea where they had gone. She looked about the 
country there, she looked about. ‘“Where can father have gone, where can 
mother have gone ?”’ thus she cried. Then she chanced to look up and saw 
them going up, her mother, her father, her elder brother, she saw going up. 
“T want to go, my mother, my father, I want to go,”’ she cried, and cried, and 
cried. 

When they had almost reached the Above, when they had almost got 
above to the sky, Coyote, the warned one, Coyote looked down and all came 
down into the fire, fell down there into the earth lodge and burned up. They 
fell down, fell into the fire, Talimleluheres fell into the fire, all fell into the 
fire. Talimleluheres’ heart popped off. 

Now the woman walked around and walked around, kept searching. The 
earth lodge was cold, burned down, and the fire had gone out. Then she took 
a stick and searched, she searched with the stick, found her mother’s heart, 
her father’s heart she found. And she scratched about, and scratched about, 
and scratched about in the ashes trying to find Talimleluheres’ heart. She 
did not find it. So the woman strung the hearts on a cord, she strung them 
and hung them on her neck. She did not find Talimleluheres’ heart. Ta- 
limleluheres’ heart exploded and went to another place and fell down. No 
one knew about his heart. The woman said, ‘‘I want to see his heart.’’ The 
woman walked about thinking, with the hearts hung on her neck. 

Far away there lived two human women. The two went every day to get 
wood in the afternoon, the two sisters. The older one went forward a little 
way. The other girl gathered wood to take home. The other woman went 4 
little way forward because she heard singing, soft singing she heard. She 
listened and listened to the singing, then she came back. ‘‘Let’s take the 
wood,”’ she said. They carried the wood in carrying-baskets on their backs, 
and brought it to the house. In the evening they went to sleep. The next 
morning they got up and ate, and in the afternoon went to get wood. And 
that woman heard singing, she heard singing which had grown louder. So 
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she went there, went listening to the singing, went and went. The woman 
went, went nearer, went there listening to the singing, went forward listening, 
she went stopping every now and then, came up to the singing, saw damp 
ground there, that woman saw after she got there. She saw something black 
on the ground. That black thing on the ground, that singing one said, 
“Woman, come. Don’t be afraid,” it said. The woman thought, said to 
herself, ‘‘This must be, this must be the person who was lost long ago. It 
must be Talimleluheres,”’ thus she thought. The woman stood looking at the 
ground, thinking. The one on the ground said, “Woman, don’t be afraid of 
me. Come!’’ And the woman said, ‘‘Yes.’’ Then she looked at the one who 
was on the ground. Many deer had been there, and there it was dusty. To 
the east wuere the person lay, to the west, were many deer tracks. After she 
had looked at him she went to carry wood where her younger sister was 
standing. She went and came up to her. When she came up to her, the girl 
said, ‘‘Elder sister, where did you go? You were gone long.’’ ‘‘I was gone a 
while,’’ she said. They carried the wood and brought it home on their backs. 
Then in the evening they went to bed and slept, and the woman said nothing. 
The next morning they got up and when they were about to go after wood as 
before, she put a little soup into a basket cup, in the basket cup she carried it 
hidden in her clothes, she carried the soup. The younger one gathered wood. 
The woman got the soup and carried it, did not let the younger sister see that 
she was carrying soup. She went and came to him there and fed soup to the 
one who lay on the ground. The one who lay on the ground seemed a little 
better, had got better. He ate soup, he ate soup the woman fed him, fed him. 
After she had fed him, she got wood ready, got wood ready, good wood ready, 
carried it on her back to the house, brought it there, brought the wood. As 
before it become evening, they all slept. 

The next morning the two women got up, and after they ate, she went 
carrying the soup. And the younger girl thought, ‘“What is the matter?” 
Her elder sister went and the younger girl followed. She went, she followed 
her elder sister’s tracks wanting to see, and she saw. Her elder sister was 
sitting and feeding someone soup. The younger girl looked and meditated, 
as she saw how she was feeding soup to someone. ‘‘Have you discovered this 
one ?”’ said the little girl. And the younger girl went and reached her elder 
sister. ‘“Have you discovered this one ?’’ she said. ‘“Yes,’’ she said. ‘““The one 
who went away long ago, the person who was lost, the person not found, this 
is the one,’’ she said, speaking to her younger sister. ‘‘Let’s go home,”’ she 
said. They went home, and when they got home they sat there, it got dark, 
they ate and lay down, they went to bed, and slept, the two. In the middle 
of the night the two women woke up, and saw that a man lay between them, 
a beautiful man lay between them. He had come back to life and came to the 
house, he who had been found by the two women. So he stayed there, he 
stayed a little while. And the two women bore children. The two boys, their 
children, grew and played, and played, and played, shooting at birds. Then 
once they saw a bird and shot at it with an untipped arrow and hit it on the 
lower leg. The bird shrieked, ‘“‘Tuwetetek, tuwetetek, why did you shoot me, 
cousins ?’’ And they went and came to the woman. They sat down and she 
talked to them, ‘‘Let me tell you something. You are getting older. Over 
there is a pool, go and look, there is a raft on the pool. Don’t shoot with these 
Prepare good untipped arrows, prepare good untipped arrows of pitch 
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wood,” she said. ‘‘There, to the pool, comes every evening she who made us 
kinless. She’ll come from the east around the hill. You shall hear her coming 
above there, she comes out close to it,’’ she said. ‘“‘And after she comes out 
this is what she does. She stands flapping her wings. Now you watch care- 
fully and shoot well, look well and shoot, don’t miss her, with your untipped 
arrows of pitch wood. Don’t miss her; lock well and shoot.” 


When she was through talking, the two boys went to the house, went 
and reached their home, they reached the house playing. They did not 
say anything. They stayed home the next day. The day after they got up, 
ate, and went playing, went on their way playing. And they got there 
tothe pool. It grew dark, the sun set. The two boys got on the raft and 
rowed themselves about shooting at the ducks which were on the pool. 
Suddenly they heard her coming with roaring wings. ‘“Here she comes. 
Listen,’ they said. She who was coming alighted on the pool. ‘““Wuuuuk,” 
she said. Then she dived. The two boys were all prepared and sat 
watching. She came close and got out beside the raft. Then, after she 
had got out, she flapped her wings. The two boys were all prepared, kept 
her in sight all the time, shot with the untipped arrows of pitch wood 
exactly at the hollow of her underarm, shot and hit her. Then she dived 
into the pool, she dived. The boys stood watching. Suddenly she rose 
bloated to the surface, dead. They took hold of her and dragged her to 
the edge of the raft there, and threw her on top after having dragged her 
out, they threw her on top. Then they left and came to the house. They 
got through eating. Then they spoke. ‘‘Father,” they said. The old man 
said, “What?” ‘“‘We killed her,’’ they said, ‘the Wukwuk.”’ The old man 
said, ‘‘Oh.”’ 

The next morning they got up, the old man went, the boys went 
leading the father to show him the one they had killed. They went and 
the old man saw her who lay on the raft. ‘‘Yes,”’ he said, ‘“‘thisisshe who 
made us kinless,’’ said the old man. And he took hold of her and saw that 
she had a necklace on, that she had on a necklace of human hearts. And 
the old man untied his father’s heart, his mother’s heart, the hearts of his 
younger brothers. Then he cut her flesh into strips and left it. Then he 
went, he cut it into strips and left it and went to the house, his dwelling. 
He brought the hearts of his mother, his father, his younger brothers, 
he brought them to the house. He put them in water with stones over 
them, and went to bed in the evening. The next day, at dawn, his mother, 
his father, his younger brothers, having come back to life in the water, 
came to the house, the ones who had been soaked in the water, came to 
the house, the ones who had been soaked in the water came early in the 
morning. This is the way it ends. 

The Loon woman myth may be analysed into the following incidents: 
Hidden one. — A beautiful child is put away by his or her parents to 

be guarded from the attentions of the opposite sex. In the Loon 
woman myth this character is always male. 
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Hair incident. — A woman finds a long hair and decides to marry the 
man to whom it belongs. 

Lecherous sister. — A sister makes advances to an unwilling brother. In 
the Loon woman myth she always forces him to accompany her. 

Hurrying the sun. — In the Loon woman myth it is the lecherous sister 
who hastens the coming of night. 

Intercourse prevented. — Something is done to the penis of the reluctant 
husband to prevent intercourse. This appears to be a local develop- 
ment and occurs only among the Atsugewi, the Maidu, and the 
Central Yana. 

Log substitution. — An individual escapes, leaving a log in his or her 
place as a means of deceit. In the Loon woman myth it is the 
desired brother who secretly leaves his sister while she sleeps. 

Flight to the sky. — In this myth, it is the relatives and friends of the 
incestuous pair who flee to the sky. 


Sky basket. — This is composed of three elements: the ascent, the sky 
rope, and the basket proper. 

Spider helper. — Spider furnishes the rope, pulls them up or otherwise 
helps in the flight. 

Looking down taboo. — The taboo against looking down is broken by a 
member of the escaping party and all fall down. 

Burning earthlodge. — The earthlodge is set on fire by Loon woman or 
the escaping crowd. This usually starts a world-fire. 

Bursting hearts. — While the victims burn, their hearts burst. ont but 
are prevented from escaping by Loon woman. 

Heart necklace. — The hearts are strung and worn by Loon woman as 
a necklace. 

Revivified heart. — One bursting heart escapes, is discovered, resusci- 
tated and married by two sisters. 

Split boy. — A boy splits himself in two and thus has a companion in his 


monster-destroying exploits. This incident is found only among 
the Modoc and the Achomawi. 

Bird informant. — A child is instructed by a spared bird as to who his 
enemy is and how he or she can be destroyed. This is found only 
among the Modoc and the Wintu where the information is given to 
two boys. 

Revenge on Loon woman. — Loon woman is killed. 

Resuscitation of victims. 


The table on the opposite page represents the occurrence of the 
incidents by tribes and sub-tribes. Two of the versions come from a 
man who represents either the Southern or the Central Yana. For 
purposes of convenience these versions are noted as Central Yana 
throughout the paper. Question marks indicate a marked variation 
within the incident. 
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The distribution of the incidents that enter into the Loon woman tale 
is important for this study only in the area surrounding that where this 
myth is found. For this reason, only the myths of Oregon, the interior 
of Washington, the Plateau area, the Great Basin, and California as far 
south as the Tehachapi Pass, have been analysed intensively. The mytho- 
logy of the interior of Oregon is very sparsely represented in the publi- 
shed material. Consequently, component incidents of the Loon woman 
myth which are found in the mythology of the northern Plateau area, 
such as the Thompson River and the Fraser River tribes, have been 
treated as if they had been at one time present among the groups north 
and northeast of the Loon woman area. This assumption is supported 
by the close mythological affinities of the Loon woman area with the 
northern Plateau area. 

In deciding whether an incident has been diffused outward from the 
Loon woman myth, it has been assumed that the Loon woman myth, 
definitely restricted as it is, is comparatively recent. On the other hand, 
most of the incidents which go to form the myth are widespread. Con- 
sequently, it has been assumed that these incidents were known to the 
story-tellers who originated the myth. 

On this basis, the various incidents will be examined with a view to 
determining how they were moulded in becoming part of the myth under 
consideration. 

Hidden one. The concept of hiding a beautiful offspring or ward for 
protection against the attentions of the opposite sex is known in the 
Loon woman area and around it. It is common in Northwest Coast 
mythology, where it is involved with the idea of rank, and among the 
Salish tribes of the coast and the interior, as a part of the Story of Lynx.! 
The idea of putting such a person into a container is less widely spread. 
It is found in a narrower semi-circle around the Loon woman area, 
among the Coast Salish,? the Lillooet,? and the Eastern Mono of Cali- 
fornia,4>5 and in the Loon woman area outside the myth under dis- 
cussion.*;? The container is a basket,* a box,* a flute,4 a cocoon,® and 
underground place,’ or the “‘straw of the house’’.§ A hide as the con. 
tainer is found only in the Loon woman area and seems to be a loca 


' For this myth see: Teit, Mythology, 213; Thompson, 11; Traditions 
Thompson, 36; Traditions Lillooet, 328; Shuswap, 684; Boas, Sagen, 9; 
Hill-Tout, Notes, 534. 

* Hill-Tout, Far West, 232. 

* Teit, Traditions Lillooet, 340. 

‘ Steward, Myths, ms. 

5 Curtis, vol. 15, 127. 

® Hill-Tout, Far West, 232; Steward, Myths; Curtin, Achomawi, 287; 
Myths, 254. 

? Curtin, Myths, 2. 

* Curtin, Myths, 278. 
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variant. It occurs, however, several times outside the myth itself,! and 
may have been incorporated in this form into the myth. The incident of 
the Hidden one, then, has not changed in entering the Loon woman 
myth. In northeastern California, it enters other myths, where it preserves 
an almost verbatim similarity to the form in the Loon woman myth. 

Hair incident. This is found only in the Loon woman area, and seems 
to have been invented exclusively for this myth. It occurs only once 
and that vaguely outside the Loon woman myth,? and there in much the 
same context. A man hides himself from all women. His rumored 
beauty brings flocks of women to his lodge, who, after vainly trying to 
see him, go down to his bathing place. There they find a long hair and 
become all the more anxious to see the man. The man finally evades them 
all through a ruse. It seems probable that here the incident has been 
borrowed from the Loon woman story. Even if it has not come from this 
myth the fact remains that, whereas here the incident is unmotivated 
and motivates nothing, in the Loon woman myth it has been made into 
an integral part of the story. It reaches its highest integration in the 
myth as found among the Karok, Shasta and Wintu where the hair is 
used not only to arouse incestuous feelings in the Loon woman, but also 
as a means of identifying the desired brother, the Hidden one. In this 
way, then, the incident arises out of the Hidden one; and in turn supports 
this incident and justifies its existence. 

Lecherous sister. This incident is a specific variant of the more general 
motif of brother and sister incest. Incest between siblings is a common 
theme in North American mythology. Among the Luisefio,? and Juan- 
efio,4 it is believed that the world was originally peopled through the 
offspring of such an incestuous union. The Nisenan,® who border upon 
the Loon woman area, account in the same way for the origin of mankind. 
In the Loon woman area, the Shasta® tell how Eagle sent his son and 
his daughte: to populate the earth with their offspring. West of this 
area, the Wivot,’? and perhaps the Sinkyone,* and northward the Kla- 
math,® Thompson,” and Chilcotin™ tell how a brother and sister married 
and repeopled the world after all their relatives had been destroyed. 

Incest between siblings also occurs in Coyote stories. The Yana!* and 
the Western Mono!* have myths where Coyote marries, or tries to marry, 
his sister. Here, however, the incest has no significance as a motif, 


' Curtin, Achomawi, 283; Creation, 322, 342, 349, 374. 

* DuBois, Wintu, no. 25 * DuBois, Religion, 129, 138 

* Robinson, Life, 241. 5 Beals, Nisenan, ms. 

* Dixon, Shasta, 18. 

* Reichard, Wiyot, 175; Curtis, v. 13, 190. 

* Kroeber, Sinkyone, 350. * Curtis, vol. 13, 210. 

” Teit, Traditions Thompson, 73. 

" Farrand, Traditions Chilcotin, 22 

'? Sapir, Yana, 103. ‘8 Gifford, Western Monno, 346. 
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because Coyote is credited with any tricks involving illicit love which the 
story-teller can devise. 

A third type of stories dealing with incest between brother and siste; 
is found to the north of the area and far to the east. These stories show 
the closest relation to the incident as it is found in the Loon woman myth 
Here the incest is simply an occurrence taking place in a disapproving 
community. The incestuous brother or sister therefore usually visits the 
loved one in secret. The nightly visitor is unknown till he or she js 
identified by means of a Tell-tale mark. The secrecy in which theg 
visits are wrapped implies that the incestuous advances would have 
appeared unwelcome to the recipient and reprehensible to the community. 
The motif as found in the Loon woman myth is consequently closer to 
this censured incest than it is to the cosmogonic incest of the Californian 
tales.! This form of incest is found among the Songish,” the Lillooet,’ 
and the Lower Frazer tribes, where a brother makes incestuous ad- 
vances; among the Assiniboine’ and Arapaho® where a woman makes 
them, and among the Okanagon’ and the Thompson® where the pair 
live together by mutual consent. In its appearance among the Lillooet 
it shows another point of similarity with the Loon woman myth. The 
sister who is visited at night is kept by her father in a box near his bed 

The censured incest of the Loon woman myth, however, is different 
from any of the related incidents mentioned above. Only in two aberrant 
versions does the incident show a form which is not exclusively charac- 
teristic of the Loon woman myth. In these the sister knows where the 
desired brother is hidden and pays him unwelcome visits without the 
knowledge of her relatives. In the large majority of the versions the 
incident has been changed and crystallized into the form where a woman 
publicly forces her brother to accompany her as her husband. In fact 
this motif forms such an integral part of the story that it is anticipated 
by the two first motifs — the Hidden one and the Hair incident. It 
gives a retroactive motivation and significance to these two incidents 
Thus it takes a new color upon entering the Loon woman myth which so 
brands it as to make it different from all the incest motifs of the mytho- 
logical areas which surround the Loon woman area. 

Hurrying the sun. The concept of making the sun set quickly, for 
whatever purpose, has a narrow distribution. Outside the Loon woman 


' Censured incest related to cosmogony occurs in the Sun sister and Moon 
brother myth, which is widely spread among the Eskimo, and occurs also in 
the Mackenzie area. For references see, Thompson, Tales, 273. 

? Hill-Tout, Report, 336. 

* Teit, Traditions Lillooet, 340. * Boas, Sagen, 37. 

° Lowie, Assiniboine, 160, 161. 

® Dorsey, Arapaho, 188. 

* Manuscript material supplied by Mr. Emmanuel Gonick. 

* Teit, Thompson, 47. 
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area it occurs only in the mythology of the immediately neighboring 
Washo,! where a woman makes the sun go down quickly so that she can 
escape from a cannibal who apparently travels only by day. Hurrying 
the sun for amorous purposes is found only in the Loon woman area.? 
Outside the myth under discussion it occurs in two Modoc myths*® and 
one Maidu myth.4 Whether it originated in the Loon woman myth or 
has been incorporated into this, it does not seem to be a necessary part 
of the myth, and is not characterized by any difference when forming 
part of the myth. Furthermore, it is found in only five of the versions at 
hand, which come from as many tribes. Its function seems to be to in- 
tensify the picture of Loon woman’s eagerness to marry her brother. 

Intercourse prevented. ‘This incident was apparently invented ex- 
clusively as part of the Loon woman myth, and even in this myth it has 
a restricted appearance. It is found only in the Maidu, Atsugewi and 
Central Yana versions, and seems to be merely a heightening of the un- 
willingness of . * sired brother and the social group to allow incest to 
take place. 

Log substitution. This incident, vhere a spouse departs leaving a log 
in his or her place in bed, is very common in North American mythology. 
It is often included in the Bead-spitter and sometimes in the Sham 
hunter myths. Strange to say, though both these myths are found in the 
Loon woman area and immediately neighboring regions, they never 
include the Log substitution motif. In a myth occurring among the 
Wiyot,® Paviotso,* Wind River Shoshone,’ and the related Comanche,® 
Coyote’s wife substitutes a log and leaves him when she discovers some- 
thing disgusting about him — such as his habit of eating fleas, or that 
he has worms in his eyes. The general context here resembles that found 
in the Sham hunter and the Bead-spitter myths. The disillusioned 
wife leaves her husband, keeping her flight secret for some time by 
means of a ruse. Besides forming a part in these recurring complexes, 
the motif of Log substitution is found in less common myths. Among 
the Snuqualmi,® a piece of rotten wood is put into a cradle in place of a 

' Lowie, Washo. The motif of Retarding the sun may be said to present 
a general similarity to Hurrying the sun. However, there does not seem 
to have been any historical association between the two, as Retarding the 
sun is absent in the regions which are adjacent to the area where Hurrying 
the sun occurs. 

t also occurs for purposes that are not amorous, as in Curtin, Creation, 
55; Myths, 140. 

* Curtin, Myths, 13, 130. 

* Dixon, Maidu Myths, 68. 

° Kroeber, Wishosk, 100; Reichard, Wiyot, 177. 

* Kelly, Paviotso, ms. 

* St. Clair, Shoshone, 270. 

* St. Clair, Shoshone, 279. 

* Ballard, Mythology, 72. 
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stolen baby. Falcon, in Miwok mythology,’ places a forked log in his 
bed because he does not want his wife to accompany him on his search 
for his father. The Paviotso? tell how Mountain sheep’s husband and 
brother-in-law substitute logs inside their lodge, when they want to 
spy on Mountain sheep. These last two instances are closer to the in- 
cident as found in the Loon woman story, at least in a negative way. 
They are not bound up with the subject of a wife’s disillusionment, 
Furthermore, the ruse is used by a man. Still, the motif in the Loon 
woman myth is different since in this the wile serves as a means of 
escape from something fearful. Outside this myth, the Log substitution 
motif is absent from the Loon woman area.® 

Flight to the sky. Outside of the Loon woman area, Escape to the sky 
is found rarely in the regions which neighbor upon the Loon woman area. 
It occuis among the Kalispel, the Pomo, and the Western Mono.‘ In 
the mythology of these latter,5 Lizard escapes from a Walking skeleton 
by climbing to the sky through the middle of a hollow stick which he 
holds erect. The Kalispel® myth is about five brothers who, in escaping 
from White Owl, climb to the sky on a smoke ladder. The Pomo variant? 
is more similar to the incident as found in the Loon woman myth, since 
Coyote goes up to the sky with his children, to escape from a World fire 
which he has spitefully started. He is carried up on Spider’s belly — 
another point of resemblance. Within the Loon woman area, we have 
the Shasta story® of the Coon children who kill Coyote’s children and then 
flee to the sky. There is also a Modoc myth® where two women flee to 
the sky because they discover that their husband’s eyes are red. The 
incident as found in the Loon woman myth is different from these only 
in its association with the World fire and Sky basket. 

Sky basket. The motif of Ascent to the sky! and of a Sky rope both 


' Merriam, Dawn, 180; Barrett, Myths, ro. 

? Curtis, vol. 15, 147. 

* Variants of this motif are found among the Maidu and Achomawi; Dixon, 
Maidu Texts, 63; Merriam, An-nik-a-del, 72. 

* It is possible that this incident is related to the so-called Escape to the 
stars, as well as to the episode where a fugitive woman and her pursuing 
brother go to the sky and become the sun and moon. For a distribution of 
these episodes see Thompson, Tales, 274 and 292. To the writer’s mind, 
however, this motif of fugitives becoming celestial bodies is distinct from the 
Flight to the sky of the Loon woman myth. 

5 Gifford, Western Mono, 321. 

® Curtis, vol. 7, 110. 

? Barrett, Composite, 38. 

* Farrand, Shasta, 221; Dixon, Shasta, 36. 

* Curtin, Myths, 89. 

© This motif is extremely widespread and popular. For its distribution 
see Thompson, Tales, 311. 
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as a means of ascent! and of descent? is very popular in the Loon woman 
area and the surrounding region. Descent from the sky hy means of a 
basket attached to the Sky rope is found in the mythology of the 
Sahaptin tribes,* the Thompson,* the Coeur d’Alene,® the Chilcotin,*® the 
Coos,? the Wasco,® the Kathlamet,® often as a part of a Lecherous father- 
in-law or a Star husband myth. With one exception, a basket attached 
to the sky rope is used for ascent only in Loon woman area. The ex- 
ception comes from a Coos Lecherous father-in-law story!® where the 
incident is obscure and apparently bungled. Since it was recorded at 
the Siletz Reservation, from which one and perhaps both of the Shasta 
versions of the Loon woman myth come, it is highly probable that it was 
borrowed from this myth. One other occurrence of this incident is found 
outside the Loon woman myth. It comes from the Yana,! where Moon’s 
daughters are drawn up to the sky in a basket after Moon has been 
snapped up there by his powerful son-in-law. It seems reasonable to 
assume that this particular variation of the Sky basket incident, namely 
flight to sky by means of a Sky basket, was taken over from the Loon 
woman myth. 

Spider helper. ‘The assistance of Spider in the ascent to the sky is 
undoubtedly a borrowed motif, as it is found frequently in other myths 
both within the Loon woman area and outside. It is often found in- 
corporated in the myth of the Kidnapped brother, as among the Karok,!” 
Wintu,!* Achomawi,!4and Hupa.!*In the mythology of the Coeur d’ Alene, !® 
the Thompson,!? the Chilcotin,}8the Yakima,!* and other Sahaptin groups,”° 


| Goddard, Hupa, 154; Powers, Tribes, 70; Curtis, vol. 7, 108; St. Clair, 
Shoshone, 268; Curtin, Creation, 232; DuBois, Wintu, no. 18; Dixon, 
Achomawi, 167; Merriam, An-nik-a-del, 129; Curtin, Myths, 89; Farrand, 
Shasta, 217; Kroeber, Karok ms.; Olden, Karoc, 79; Denny, Orleans, 452. 

? Denny, Orleans, 454; Kroeber, Wishosk, 98; Merriam, Dawn, 108, 167; 
Barrett, Myths, 18; Farrand, Traditions Quinault, 107; Ballard, Mythology, 
148; Farrand, Traditions Chilcotin, 30; Boas, Kutenai, 249; Curtis, vol. 18, 
140; St. Clair, Shoshone, 268. 

* Farrand, Sahaptin, 136. 

* Teit, Traditions Thompson, 24. 

5 Teit, Coeur d’Alene, 120. 

® Farrand, Traditions Chilcotin, 29. 

” Srachtenberg, Coos, CU, 29. 

* Sapir, Wishram, 306. ® Boas, Kathlamet, 17. 

0 Frachtenberg, Coos, CU, 29. 1 Curtin, Creation, 294. 

Denny, Orleans, 452; Kroeber, Karok; Olden, Karoc, 79. 

‘8 Curtin, Creation, 232; DuBois, Wintu, no. 18. 

4 Merriam, An-nik-a-del, 129. 

'® Goddard, Hupa, 154. 16 Teit, Coeur d’Alene, 120. 

” Teit, Traditions Thompson, 24. 18 Farrand, Traditions Chilcotin, 30. 

® Ballard, Mythology, 148. 

*© Farrand, Sahaptin, 136; Traditions Quinault, 108. 
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Spider helps in the descent of the son in the Lecherous father-in-lay 
myth. It is also present in various connections among the Wasco,! the 
Tolowa,? the Shasta,* the Achomawi,‘ the Yana,> the Maidu,® and the 
Nisenan.? 

Looking down taboo. This taboo is widespread but not very common 
and is a variant of the more popular Looking taboo. Outside the Loon 
woman area the taboo against looking down is found only in connection 
with descent. It occurs sporadically from the Southwest to the Aleutian 
islands. Only the Shasta® tell a myth other than that of the Loon 
woman where the Looking down taboo is connected with a ascent. Here 
the Coon boys are escaping to the sky after having killed Coyote’s 
children ; one of them breaks the taboo and falls into Coyote’s open mouth 
Since this combination occurs only once outside the Loon woman myth, 
and that in the mythology of a tribe where this latter was very popular,” 
it would be reasonable to assume that it belonged originally in the Loon 
woman myth. 

The last four incidents, then, though not original, have been twisted 
into a new shape and have been fitted together to form a new core. If 
the individual conception is not new, the particular combination, at any 
rate, shows originality. 

Burning earthlodge. This cannot be treated as an independant in- 
cident as it simply forms a link for the progress of the story. It moti- 
vates the Flight to the sky, and is necessary to the incident which follows 
it. 

Bursting hearts. This incident seems to reach its highest specialization 
in the southern part of the Loon woman area among the Maidu, Achom- 
awi, Atsugewi, and Yana. Here Loon woman makes an implement 
with which to catch the hearts which are flying up. In the Karok version 
Loon woman prevents the ashes from flying away, and in that of the 
Modoc she pushes all the sparks back into the fire. The Shasta and Wintu 
versions are intermediate. Both the northern and the southern variants 
have parallels elsewhere. The parallels of the flying ashes, however, are 

1 Sapir, Wishram, 306. 

? Powers, Tribes, 70. 

* Farrand, Shasta, 217. 

Merriam, An-nik-a-del, 105, 107, 121. 
Curtin, Creation, 294. 

° Dixon, Maidu Myths, 82. 

* Beals, Nisenan. 

* Parsons, Pueblo, 220, 239; Cushing, Zuni, 88; Lummis, Pueblo, 255 
Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 76; Teit, Traditions Thompson, 24; Farrand 
Traditions Chilcotin, 29; Golder, Kodiak, 23, 25. 

* Curtis, vol. 13, 203. 


*” According to Jo Bender, a Wintu who resided among the Shasta about 
1900. 
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not very close and are found among distant tribes. Across the northern 
part of North America, from the Northwest Coast eastward along the 
Mackenzie area to the Atlantic coast, is told the myth of the Cannibal 
who was burned, and whose ashes flew up and became insects.! The 
other variant, that of the Bursting hearts proper, is found in one Kla- 
math? and two Modoc myths.* The Miwok* have a slightly different 
incident where the whites of the eyes of a burning giant pop out and are 
caught and brought back to the fire. However, whereas in all the occur- 
rences which have been cited above, the deliverers of humanity are 
making an effort to put a complete end to a monster, in the incident as 
found in the Loon woman myth it is the inonster who is trying to put an 
end to harmless people. Besides being changed to suit the purposes of 
the story, the incident is closely integrated with the Heart necklace and 
eventually with the Resuscitation episodes. 

Heart necklace. This is composed of two elements, — the motif of a 
necklace formed out of parts of the body, and an explanatory element 
concerning the white stripe around the loon’s neck. Both of these are 
rare in the Loon woman area and the neighboring regions under con- 
sideration and they are never found combined except in the Loon woman 
myth. The Modoc tell of a necklace of ankle and elbow bones,® and one 
of little fingers. Their Paviotso neighbors have a story where beads are 
made from human bones.? The Thompson® tell a myth about a cannibal 
who wears a necklace of finger and toe nails. An explanation of the 
loon’s necklace apparently occurs only in the mythology of the Plateau 
region and the Athapascan tribes to the north. Here the loon’s necklace 
is formed by a string of dentalia.* It is not clear whether either or both 
of these elements were borrowed by the originators of the Loon woman 
myth. In any case it is obvious that the combination of the two was a 
result of their incorporation into this myth. The incident is an integrated 
part of the myth so that in all but one of the versions where it is found it 
furnishes the basis for the resuscitation of the victims. Furthermore, 
after the destruction it is sometimes used by the avengers to identify 
Loon woman. 

Revivified heart. Outside the Loon woman myth, this incident occurs 
definitely only once, among the Modoc,’ where it is unmotivated and 
unexplained. A Wintu myth which is unique both with the tribe and 
the story-teller contains a variant form of the incident." It is highly 


' For references see: Thompson, Tales, 354, and Boas, Tsimshian, 740. 


* Gatchet, Klamath, 114. > Curtin, Myths, 80, 337. 
* Merriam, Dawn, 171 . ° Curtin, Myths, 73. 
* Curtin, Myths, 149. 7 Kelly, Paviotso, ms. 


* Teit, Traditions Thompson, 30. 

® For references see: Teit, Tahltan, 209. ‘° Curtin, Myths, 34. 

" DuBois, Wintu, no. 65; Demetracopoulou, Study, nos. 16, 17, 18, all 
four versions of the same myth from the same informant. 
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probable therefore that the Loon woman myth was the source of the 
incident in both these cases. It is also possible that this motif is related 
to the widely spread Bloodclot motif, which in California is often part 
of the Boy and grandmother myth. However, the Bloodclot incident 
describes the miraculous birth of a child to avenge the death of his 
relatives. On the other hand, the incident under consideration dwells 
on a specific mode of revivification of the victim himself and tells how 
he married and begot the two avengers. In my opinion the Revivified 
heart is not a variant of the Bloodclot motif, but is rather an elaboration 
of the episode where two sisters find and bring home an undesirable 
husband, who becomes healthy, beautiful and powerful during the night. 

Split boy. The Split boy is a rare incident and seems to be a specialized 
variant of twin myths. It is found among the Moapa! and Shivwits,? in 
a Boy and grandmother myth where the hero splits himself in two so as 
to have a helper in killing the enemy of his relatives. Among the Takelma,’ 
it occurs in a simple Monster-destroying myth. It may have entered 
the Modoc version of the Loon woman myth in association with the Bird 
informant motif, since it is usually found combined with this. 

Bird informant. This incident occurs in two forms in the Loon woman 
myth. The one, found among the Modoc and the Wintu, has been defined 
above. The other is an abbreviation of this and is found in the Shasta 
and perhaps the Karok versions where a bird, or a voice, directs the 
avengers to shoot at the vulnerable spot of Loon woman. The first of 
these is found often either in a Frog abductor or a Boy and grandmother 
myth. It occurs sometimes in identical and at other times in a slightly 
variant form among the Moapa,* Shivwits,®> Northern Shoshone,‘ 
Paviotso,? Wasco,® Wishram,® and Takelma.!° Within the Loon woman 
area, the incident also occurs in Modoc mythology.!! The second form of 
this episode where a bird indicates at the last moment the vulnerable 
spot of the enemy, is more restricted. It is found only among the Paviot- 
sol? and the Northern Shoshone.!* Variants of the Bird informant motif 
are found in the west, among the Karok! and the Hupa,!® incorporated 

’ Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 189. 

2 Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 122. For a ‘‘Southern Paiute’’ occurrence, see 
also Powell, Sketch, 48. 

3 Sapir, Takelma, UPa, 35. 

* Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 185. 

®> Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 121. For a variant Southern Paiute version 
see also Powell, Sketch, 47. 

® Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 271. 

? Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 229, 231. 


* Sapir, Wishram, 300. ® Sapir, Wishram, 160. 
10 Sapir, Takelma, UPa, 160. "™ Curtin, Myths, 251. 
12 Curtis, vol. 15, 139. 13 Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 293. 


4 Kroeber, Karok ms., Olden, Karoc, 78. 
15 ( 


yoddard, Hupa, 154. 
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into the Kidnapped brother myth. The incident has not changed at all 
in entering the Loon woman myth, perhaps because it has come in along 
with its usual background of monster-destroying exploits. 

Revenge on Loon woman. Revenge taken on the destroyer of relatives is 
acommon theme. However, the particular description of the killing 
of the prime actor, whenever elaborated, belongs exclusively to the 
Loon woman myth. In the Wintu, Modoc, Atsugewi, Maidu and Yana 
versions, Loon woman frequents a lake daily and is shot during one of 
these visits. She immediately dives and then comes up dead. This 
elaboration is interesting in view of the fact that it is not necessary to 
the progress of the myth. However, the last part is probably not mytho- 
logical at all, but simply refers to the diving habits of the loon. The 
Achilles heel! motif which is present in the Karok, Shasta and Wintu 
versions of the Loon woman myth has apparently entered only as a 
part of the Bird informant incident. 

Resuscitation of victims. Resuscitation of any type is extremely 
common in Northern California and the neighboring regions. In monster- 
destroying exploits, the victims of the monster are usually brought back 
to life by some means. The method of resuscitation which is most 
common is that of placing the dead man or some part of his body in 
water? overnight.* This is the form found in the Maidu, Achomawi, 
Atsugewi and one of the Wintu versions of the Loon woman myth. 
Boiling is less common as a method of resuscitation and is found in only 
one Modoc and one Wintu version of the Loon woman myth. Another 
method of resuscitation, that of striking, is found only in one Yana 


' For this episode within the Loon woman area and the neighboring regions, 
see: Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 123, 128; Northern Shoshone, 293; Farrand, 
Sahaptin, 147; Sapir, Takelma, UPa, 143; Frachtenberg, Coos, CU, 75, 81; 
Curtis, vol. 13, 186; Kroeber, Karok; Burns, Digger, 401; Curtin, Myths, 
75, 358, 362; Curtis, vol. 13, 212; Curtin, Creation, 317, 318, 480; Curtis, 
vol. 14, 177; Dixon, Maidu Myths, 71, 92; Gifford, Miwok, 297; Barrett, 
Myths, 2, 6; Merriam, Dawn, 76, 170, 235; Curtis, vol. 14, 179; Radin, 
Wappo, 23, 31, 33; Goddard, Kato, 225; Chilula, 253, 367; Hupa, 330. 

? Dixon, Maidu Texts, 51, 87, 129, 239; Maidu Myths, 46, 97; Curtin, 
Creation, 320, 342, 384; Achomawi, 284, 286; DuBois, Wintu, no. 13; 
Demetracopoulou, Study, no. 66; Goddard, Lassik, 134; St. Clair, Shoshone, 
266; Kelly, Paviotso ms.; Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 213, 231, 232. Rejuvena- 
tion in water occurs in: Dixon, Maidu Myths, 43; Curtis, vol. 14, 175; Curtin, 
Creation, 164; Demetracopoulou, Study, nos. 56, and 60. For the so-calied 
Resuscitation through boiling, see below p. 120 notes 6—9. 

* Dixon, Maidu Texts, 51, 87, 129, 189, 239; Maidu Myths, 46, 97; Curtin, 
Creation, 342, 347, 384, 420; Achomawi, 284; Curtis, vol, 13, 207; DuBois, 
Wintu, no. 13; Demetracopoulou, Study, nos. 16, 66; Curtin, Creation, 243, 
244, 259; Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 242, 243, 257, 259; Shoshonean Tales, 
213, 231, 232. Variants occur in Dixon, Maidu Texts, 51; Curtis, vol. 14, 174; 
Sapir, Yana, 210. 


9* 
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version. Outside the myth, it is rare in the Loon woman area, occurring 
as it does only in Modoc! and Yana? mythology. It is also found among 
Shoshone tribes, such as the Northern Shoshone,* the Paviotso,* and the 
Western Mono.® Outside the Loon woman myth, boiling as a method 
of resuscitation has been recorded for the Wintu,* the Modoc,’ the 
Yana, and the Shivwits.® We find, then, the usual method of resuscita- 
tion is that of soaking the hearts in water overnight, but that this may 
be changed according to the group or the particular informant. The 
incident seems to have been in a rather fluid state, so that the story- 
teller chose from a number of ways of resuscitation that were known 
to him. 

Resuscitation of the victims of Loon woman is absent from the ver- 
sions of the three northern tribes, — the Karok, Shasta and Modoc. 
Whenever it occurs, it is achieved, with one exception, through the 
hearts of the victims. Outside the myth, this form of resuscitation is 
found onlyinthe mythology of the Yana,!° the Wintu,!! the Modoc," and 
the close neighbors of the latter, the Paviotso!® and the Norther 
Shoshone.'* Its rarity outside the Loon woman myth suggests an origin 
within the myth, perhaps springing from the Heart necklace. At any 
rate, in the myth, resuscitation from the heart is bound up intimately 
with Loon woman’s necklace. Wherever the Heart necklace is absent, 
as in the Karok and Shasta versions, resuscitation is also absent. 


It is evident that most of the incidents of the Loon woman myth are 
found outside the myth in different contexts. It follows that there is 
nothing intrinsic in the incidents themselves which would cause them to 
adhere to one another in a set pattern, and thus initiate a myth. Never- 
theless, we see that within a strictly defined area, these incidents occur 


repeatedly in a definite pattern which is integrated and coherent. Our | 


problem is to identify what it is that has brought about this coherence. 


’ Curtin, Myths, 290, 326, 327. 

* Curtin, Creation, 349, 361, 437, 442, 464. 

* Lowie, Northern Shoshone, 246. 

* Curtis, vol. 15, 137, 139. 

° Gifford, Western Mono, 330. 

® DuBois, Wintu, nos. 18, 33, 36 (variants). 

* Curtin, Myths, 5, 348. 

* Curtin, Creation, 347, 420, and 315, 316, (variants); Sapir, Yana, 221, 
and 210 (variant). 

® Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 107, 108. 

© Curtin, Creation, 420. 

1! DuBois, Wintu, nos. 18, 33; Demetracopoulou, Study, no. 66. 

#2 Curtin, Myths, 348. 

13 Lowie, Shoshonean Tales, 231. 

14 Lowie, The Northern Shoshone, 257. 
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Going back to the analysis of the myth, we find two distinctly original 
incidents besides the few minor ones which are found in variant versions. 
The two incidents referred to are the Hair incident, and the Revivified 
heart. It might be argued that either of these incidents upon its in- 
vention had a story built around it. This hypothesis, however, seems to 
be untenable. The Revivified heart is out of the question. The story 
tells of two sisters who follow singing and thus come upon the remains 
of a man whom they resuscitate and marry. An indefinite number of 
episodes could have been used to account for the state of this man. There 
is nothing in the motif itself which would require this one particular 
explanation. 

The hair incident also neither predicates nor justifies the string of 
episodes of which it forms a part. Its presence in a different Wintu tale 
cited above is a case in point. It is possible that it has an important, 
though not necessarily indispensable place between the Hidden one and 
the Incest motif. — A woman falls in love with a hair from the head of 
an unknown man. She has never seen this man because he has been 
hidden away by his parents. When she discovers him, he turns out to 
be her brother. — Yet this sequence seems reasonable only because the 
incidents are already consolidated. We see the end-product and find it 
plausible. Actually the Hair incident is not necessary either to apprise 
the woman of the existence of a hidden brother, or for the identification 
of this individual. The woman as presented to us knows that the man 
she wants is her brother, and that he is hidden. It would seem that the 
chief function of the incident is to unfold the story to the listener. It is 
important aesthetically to the form of the myth. 

No original incident of the myth, therefore, has imposed a necessary 
sequence upon the whole. The cohesion characteristic of this myth is 
rather the consequence of a central theme. This theme may be described 
as Catastrophic incest. It deals with Brother and sister incest which is 
not only frowned upon or punished by the community, but which in 
some fatalistic way brings destruction both to the incestuous pair and 
to their social group. The conception is not unique either with the myth 
in question or with the Loon woman area. Strangely enough, the closest 
parallel comes from the Assiniboine! where a woman secretly sleeps with 
her brother, who goes away when he identifies his nightly visitor; the 
woman thereupon destroys all her people and is finally killed by her 
brother. Nearer home, the theme of destructive incest is present in the 
mythology of the Lillooet,? the Lower Fraser tribes,? and the Songish.4 
Here, a brother’s secret visits are finally discovered, the incestuous pair 
flee and live together with a constant sense of shame, and finally burn 
themselves to death. Within the Loon woman area, a woman’s in- 


' Lowie, Assiniboine, 160. 2 Teit, Traditions Lillooet, 340. 
* Boas, Sagen, 37. ‘ Hill-Tout, Report, 336. 
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cestuous advances are on a par with the breaking of the all-important 
menstrual taboos. Thus a careless pubescent girl’ becomes a Rolling 
head which brings catastrophe and is finally destroyed. The same end 
befalls the lecherous sister? in two myths coming from this area. 

This theme of incest fraught with disaster seems to underlie the dove. 
tailing and remoulding, and the sequence of the incidents. Once it is 
assumed that the myth treats of fatalistic incest with its dire sequel, the 
incidents follow each other naturally even though not automatically, 
We have two clusters of incidents, the first concerned with the incest 
and subsequent destruction of the community, the second with the 
revenge which is taken on the woman who has caused all the trouble. 
In view of this theme the myth may be construed more or less in the 
following manner: On the successful concealment of the beautiful son 
depends the welfare of the family and the community. The son is there. 
fore wrapped up and put away. Loon woman, however, suspects that 
he exists. Since she cannot learn about him directly, she has to discover 
him circumstantially. Here the Hair incident plays its part. The hair 
which is found informs the Loon woman definitely that there is another 
brother who is not in evidence. In addition, it identifies this brother. 
The parents, still trying to avert evil, attempt to give their daughter 
another husband. However, Loon woman successfully carries off the 
desired brother. Since she has expended so much effort in getting him, 
it is not surprising that she makes the sun go down fast, so as to make 
him her husband all the sooner. While she sleeps, the reluctant brother 
leaves her, substituting a rotten log in her arms. Still trying to escape 
the inevitable outcome of incest, the people all flee to the sky. The sky 
is apparently chosen in anticipation of the fact that the world will be 
set on fire. However, escape is impossible. Coyote breaks the looking- 
down taboo and they all perish. Here there is an anticipation of the 
eventual resuscitation from parts of the dead, and with it an explanatory 
aside is inserted concerning the loon’s white throat-band. Loon woman 
collects and strings all the hearts and wears them around her neck. 

The second part of the story concerns itself with the punishment of 
the prime actor. This is accomplished by the children of the man who 
has been wronged. As a whole, then, it is united to the first part by the 
central theme of catastrophic incest. However, there is a sub-theme 
bringing together various component incidents which are otherwise 
irrelevant to the subject of the myth. This is the wide-spread concept 
of a posthumous son avenging the death of his father and other relatives 
and bringing them back to life. Perhaps because this is secondary to the 
chief interest of the myth it is not nearly as binding as the main theme 
It is most active in the northern part of the Loon woman area where it 


! Curtis, vol. 14, 176; DuBois, Wintu, nos. 38, 39. 
? Curtin, Myths, 20; DuBois, Wintu, no. 38. 
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merely attracts to itself incidents which are often found associated with 
this type of motif. The concept of a posthumous son avenger is slightly 
changed, so that the ‘father’ comes back to life, marries and thus begets 
the two avengers. The incident of the Bird informant is incorporated in 
four of the versions because of its common association with the Boy and 
grandmother revenge motif. In this capacity also the Split boy enters 
two of the versions. Then comes the killing of Loon woman, the actual 
subject of the core, with the element of Achilles heel which has been in- 
corporated in association with the Bird informant motif. The resuscitation 
of the dead relatives is bound with the Heart necklace. Resuscitation, 
however, is so common in the area and is found in so many combinations 
and variations, that its entrance into any myth has almost no specific 
significance. 

Thus we find an incorporation of incidents in this last core, due to an 
accidental association of its subject, that of revenge, with similar motifs 
of revenge in other myths. That this incorporation was accidental can 
be demonstrated from the relative looseness of this portion of the myth. 
Since the function of this part is to indicate the punishment, or at any 
rate, the destruction of the character who instigated the calamity, the 
killing of Loon woman is the most stable incident. It is found in all but 
the Achomawi versions, which lack the second part of the story and are 
in all events aberrant. The Revivified heart is found less often. It is 
absent from the Modoc versions, the Achomawi versions, one of the 
Wintu versions, and three of the Yana versions. Even where it is present, 
it is often not integrated with the revenge; in fact, in the only Yana 
version where it does occur, it follows the description of the revenge. 
Only in the Karok, Shasta and Wintu versions is it sequentially necessary 
for the revenge. Even the resuscitation of the victims does not regularly 
occur. It is absent from the Karok, the Shasta, two of the Yana, one of 
the Achomawi, and one of the Modoc versions. 


To summarize: The Loon woman myth is composed of a number of 
incidents which are built on and around the concept of Catastrophic 
incest. Most of these incidents were borrowed from other complexes. 
Two were probably invented specifically for or in connection with this 
myth, and a few others were changed considerably through their in- 
corporation into the myth. The last incident has attracted to itself 
a cluster of motifs from other myths, so as to form a loose core by itself. 
The story then appears to consist of two cores: incest between two 
siblings and destruction of the world; punishment of the incestuous 
woman. The two parts are held together by the concept of calamity, and 
perhaps fatalistic retribution, attendant upon incest. This concept 
unifies the first part of the myth; the second part, a variation of the 
Son avenger core, lacks the firm integration of the first portion of the 
myth. 
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The central theme limited the field of choice of the incidents which were 
to go into the construction of the myth, but did not dictate the specific 
incidents which were to be chosen or invented. Neither did it impose the 
particular sequence in which the component motifs were to occur. How- 
ever, once the incidents were selected and arranged in a set sequence, the 
theme defined the form they took and now constitutes the element of 
cohesion which holds them together in a fixed pattern and gives unity to 
the myth. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


The following stories were collected during a series of visits between 
1928 and 1931 to the Sanpoil and Nespelem Indians located on the Col- 
ville reservation in northeastern Washington. These are two small 
groups of Interior Salish speaking peoples; their villages were originally 
to be found for a distance of eighty miles along either side of the Columbia 
river, at the great bend where the river changes its southerly course and 
flows eastward. The primary object of the visits was the collection of 
ethnographic data; the tales were obtained incidentally. The stories 


' The ethnographic material is presented in ‘The Sanpoil and Nespelem: 
Salishan Peoples of Northeastern Washington”, University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, vol. 5. The 1928 trip was financed by the 
author; the subsequent visits were under the auspices of the Department 
of Anthropology of the University of Washington. 
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were all furnished by informants of Sanpoil extraction.! There is no 
cultural differentiation between the Sanpoil and the Nespelem and the 
literary heritages of the two peoples are without question identical. 

Hitherto there has been available one short collection (seventeen tales: 
thirteen pages) of Sanpoil tales. These were collected by Marian K. Gould 
and were included in the volume “Folk Tales of Salishan and Sahaptin 
Tribes,” (Memoir, American Folk-Lore Society, vol. 11, pp. 101—113, 
1917). The incidents in Miss Gould’s tales are many of them similar to 
the ones here presented. On the whole these are the more elaborated. 

Like other Plateau peoples, the central figure in the mythology of the 
Sanpoil is Coyote, the trickster-transformer. One informant, Bob 
Covington, explained in narrative style the place and characteristics of 
Coyote in the mythology: 

“In the beginning, a long time ago, Coyote was a man. He went about 
helping the people. He was interested in their fortunes, and he did a 
great deal to make life better on earth. It is hard to tell what a miserable 
place the world would be now if Coyote hadn’t changed things as he did. 

“Fox was Coyote’s friend and advisor. Whenever Coyote was in 
trouble he called Fox to help him, and usually he did. Coyote nearly 
always took the credit, though. He would say, ‘Oh, ves, I knew that all 
the time.’ 

“Coyote was sometimes tricky and sometimes foolish. Most of what he 
did was for the best, though. He made several trips up the Columbia river, 
usually starting from Astoria. Many things happened on these trips and 
there are lots of stories about them. On the last trip, when he reached 
Kettle Falls, he was just an ordinary animal, coyote.”’ 

Notable in the mythologic repertoire is the absence of migration legends. 
Such myths appear actually to be lacking, not simply an omission in this 
short collection. All informants denied that any account of movements 
of their ancestors had been handed down. ‘‘We were once a very few 
people. We became larger and larger. But we have always lived right 
here, where we are now.”’ (Tom) 

The origin myth, short and in a sense meager, nevertheless introduces 


' Five informants contributed the stories here recorded. John Tom was 
a Sanpoil shaman, the most prominent man in his profession during his 
lifetime. He spoke no English; Bob Covington interpreted the stories told by 
him. Tom died on March Ist, 1930, over ninety years of age. Bob Covington, 
a respected, intelligent half-breed, acted as informant as well as interpreter. 
In recounting tales in English he used much profanity for the purpose of 
emphasizing significant points. Covington died in July, 1930, aged about 
sixty-five. William Burke, also a half-breed, was a younger man, perhaps 
forty-five (in 1930). He was something of an adventurer, and a talented 
raconteur. Jim James is the present chief of the Sanpoil, a dignified, proud 
full-blood about fifty years of age. Kate Staples was a half-breed aged 
about sixty. 
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the unique concept of Sweat Lodge as the creator and benevolent deity. 
Indeed, not only in the mythology, but in the religion Sweat Lodge 
appears to possess characteristics of a true deity. Ouly in the one myth, 
however, does he appear as an actor. After determining the general 
scheme of things his task appears to have been completed. 

Raven, the trickster-transformer of the Northwest Coast, appears in 
afew of the tales. He has retained only a faint suggestion of the character 
that enshrouds him on the coast. He appears here as a great chief and 
shaman, not as a culture-hero. 

Five is the Sanpoil pattern number. It affects the form of the tales 
to a certain extent, but, with few exceptions, receives little emphasis. 
Its presence is noticeable in the “Origin of the Sun and Moon’, “‘Wild- 
cat, Magpie and Raven’’, and to a much greater degree in ‘‘Arrow Chain 
and Theft of Fire’ (Second Version). In the latter case the prominence 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that Covington recounted the tale in the 
presence of his wife, a Columbia. The Columbia tell almost identically 
the same myth in which, as in all Columbia stories, the pattern number 
figures very prominently. 

Certain aspects of Sanpoi! culture as it existed in immediately pre- 
Columbian times are reflected in the myths, particularly non-material 
traits, such as religious observances and attitudes toward the world. 
Illustrative of the former is the first salmon ceremony, the principles of 
which were outlined by Coyote in the myth ‘‘Coyote Introduces Salmon.” 
As actually practiced the rite exhibited only minor discrepancies with 
the formulation in the myth. As for attitudes, the pacifism and dislike 
of conflict so markedly characteristic of the Sanpoil are repeatedly 
illustrated in the stories; for example in the account of ‘The Unfaithful 
Brother’. The cultural tendency toward self-degradation is mirrored in 
such tales as ‘“‘Arrow Chain and Theft of Fire’ (First Version), and 
“Coyote and the Blizzard Man’. 

On the other hand, in the field of material culture, such traits as 
tattooing and the use of cradles made of tule appear in the myths, 
whereas they are entirely foreign to the culture known to the oldest 
informants. Further study of such non-conformities might provide 
valuable data on historical processes of culture growth or the dissemina- 
tion of mythological incidents. 

Covington emphasized the fact that certain animals consistently 
possessed shamanistic powers in mythologic times. The principal ones 
so endowed were: Badger, Skunk, Ground Hog (Woodchuck), Otter, 
Bull Frog, Sucker, Grizzly Bear, Wolf, Wildcat, Lynx, Raven, Eagle, 
Owl, and Chicken Hawk. 

Linguistic differentiation occurred, in most cases, between names 
applied to mythologic animals and designations for the same animal in 
other contexts. For instance Owl in a myth was called spa’la, but at 
other times was sni’na. The generic term for myths and tales was 
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teapti’kut". Individual myths or cycles were not given titles. Thog 
which have been applied here are artificial and arbitrary; their use js 
perhaps excusable since they provide references to the principal charag. 
ters or incidents in the stories. Whenever possible a rubric has beep 
employed which by common anthropological usage has become associated 
with a particular incident. Only numerals are used to designate the 
historical tales and humorous ancecdotes. 

Wherever possible the actual words of the narrators have been retained 
in these myths. Errors in grammar, obvious mis-usage of terms, and 
extreme colloquialisms have been corrected or changed. Profanity has 
been deleted. 

Whenever “the river’ is mentioned the reference is to the Columbia 
River. 


I. ORIGIN MYTH! 


Sweat Lodge was a chief long, long ago; but he wasn’t called Sweat 
Lodge then. He was just called chief. He decided to create all the ani- 
mals and all the birds. So he created them and named them all. He 
named each animal and each bird. Then he told each one of them: “In 
times to come, when people have been created, and they send their 
children out, during the day or during the night, you will talk with them 
and tell them what they will be able to do when they grow up. You will 
tell the boys that they are to get things easily, are to be good hunters, 
good fishermen, good gamblers, and so on. You will tell the girls that 
they will be able to get things easily. At that time I will be Sweat Lodge, 
myself.” 

Then he spoke to them again: “I'll have no body, no head, nor will 
I be able to see. Whoever desires to construct me will have the right todo 
so. The one that builds me may pray to me for good looks, or whatever 
he may wish — the one that made me. I’ll take pity on him, and I'l 
give him what he requests — the one that made me. People may approach 
me thus: If anyone is injured, or if he is sick, or if he is poisoned, he may 
come to me for help and I'll give it to him. Also, when anyone is dying, 
he may come to me, and I'll help him then also. I’ll help him to see the 
next world. So in this world I am Sweat Lodge, for the help of human 
beings.” 


2. ORIGIN OF DEATH? 


Raven at one time was a big chief. There were a lot of them. A lot 
of people were camping and he was chief of them. There was another 
chief there. He was as big a chief as Raven. He was a chief in the same 


* Told by Jim James, interpreted by William Burke. September, 1930. 
2 Told by John Tom, interpreted by Bob Covington. December, 1929. 
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camp. The other chief had a son. He had a very good looking son. His 
son got very sick. A little while later he died. Everyone in the camp 
went to the chief’s house. All of them went there. Raven was a chief. 
He went there with the rest of the people. The chief said, ‘‘Can’t anyone 
do anything to make my son live again? Does he have to stay dead? 
Can’t you bring him back ?’’ Nobody said anything. 

Then Raven spoke: “It is very queer. Many, many years from now, 
when the country is civilized, people will die. Some will have to be 
buried under the ground. My friend, you are mistaken. You will have 
to bury your son. That will be the end of it.’ Raven talked queerly. 
He didn’t talk plain. He was both a big chief and a big doctor man. 

The other chief said to his power,! “This is what Raven did to me. 
I hope he loses his daughter. He has a good looking daughter.’’ Soon 
Raven’s daughter got sick. She died a little while later. Raven cried and 
cried. The people came to Raven’s house. The other chief, whose son 
had died, came. Raven forgot what he had said, and what the other chief 
had wished. Raven got excited. He said, ““Now my daughter has died. 
People, won’t you help me to bring her back? She is my only daughter, 
and I love her very much. I don’t want her to stay dead.” 

Then the chief said, ‘‘Look here, Raven! It would be queer if we could 
bring her back a few hours after she died. That would be impossible. 
Some day the world will be civilized and then people will have to be 
buried. People are sure to be dead. When they die, they die forever.’’ 
Raven said, ‘““‘Don’t say that! She is my only child. I thought there 
would be some way to bring her to life.’’ The other chief said, ‘“‘Don’t pay 
any attention to him. Take the girl and bury her. Take her up in the 
rocks and bury her. I thought the same way that he did. Take her up 
and bury her.”’ 

So the other chief got even with Raven for what he had done. They 
were both big chiefs and both big doctors.? 


3. BROTHER AND SISTER INCEST AND ORIGIN OF DEATH® 


There was a chief. He had a son and a daughter. The daughter was 
living by herself in the puberty hut. She was there for a while. She kept 
thinking, ‘“‘I don’t see anyone that I want to marry; I don’t know anyone 
good looking enough.’’ Her brother was thinking the same thing: “I’m 
good looking and so is my sister; I’d like to marry her.’’ His sister was 
thinking the same thing. 

One night when the boy went to bathe, he went to his sister’s hut and 
stayed with her until nearly morning. He came home and fell asleep. 


I. e., guardian spirit. 
* Cf. the analogous incident in the following myth, page. 
’ Told by William Burke. July, 1930. 
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He hadn’t slept much, so his mother had to wake him. The next night 
he did the same thing, leaving the lodge after the others had gone to 
sleep. The next morning his mother had to wake him again. He wouldn't 
answer. He kept his face covered up. His mother went over and un- 
covered his face. She saw on his face some of the paint that she put on 
the girl each day. She thought, ‘‘He must be staying with his sister. She 
is the only girl outside of the camp.” She told the chief, her husband, 
what she thought. He laughed at her, saying, ‘“The boy wouldn’t do that. 
He knows better.’’ But his wife was sure, so the chief told her to watch 
their son. 

That night the parents went to bed; they started to snore. The boy 
got up and left. A little while later the boy’s mother got up. She went 
to the girl’s hut, and listened outside. She heard the two inside, laughing. 
The girl said, ““Yes, I love you; I didn’t see anyone else who was good 
looking enough for me. I’d just as soon marry you.” Her brother 
answered, ‘‘I felt the same way about it.”” The woman went back and 
called her husband. He went back with her, and listened. He found out 
that she was right. When they got back to camp the chief asked his 
wife what they should do. ‘“That’s up to you,” she answered. ‘You are 
the chief. I like my children, but it’s up to you to decide.”’ After a while 
he said, ‘All right, I know what I’ll do. I’m going to kill my son. The 
people would laugh if they heard about it.” ‘All right,” his wife answered, 
“It’s up to you.” 

Then he sharpened a piece of bone, and after the boy had come home 
and gone to sleep, he put the bone on the boy’s heart and jabbed it in. In 
the morning the chief called Coyote and told him to go around and tell the 
people that their son was dead. He told him not to speak loudly, but 
quietly to tell each lodge, and tell them that the burial would be held at 
daylight. Coyote went around and told the people. The chief cut off the 
hair of their youngest daughter and made her promise not to tell her 
sister that their brother was dead. At daylight they held the burial. The 
body was put at the bottom of a cliff. Later the young girl was sent to 
her older sister with some food. They told her not to stay long or to 
answer any questions. The girl took the food to her sister and left right 
away. 

The older girl waited that evening for her brother to come, but he 
didn’t appear. Toward morning she heard her parents crying. They cried 
for a long time, then stopped. She wondered what had happened. The 
next morning the young girl came with food again. The older one sat 
just inside the door, and the young one didn’t see her. She waiked in to 
see if she were there. Her sister grabbed her and made her tell what had 
happened, by telling her that she would kill her if she didn’t. Then she 
told her to tell their mother to send her good buckskin dress, her best 
robe, and her belt, because she wanted to bathe and return to camp 
The young girl told her mother, who took the clothes up herself. They 
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were returning from bathing. After they had passed the girl’s hut she 
said that she wanted to go back and leave her old dress. Her mother 
let her go and went back to camp. 

Instead of going to the hut the girl ran toward her brother’s grave. 
When her mother got back the chief asked where their daughter was. 
“She went back to leave her old dress,” his wife said. ‘‘No, she didn’t,”’ 
the chief answered. He was feeling uneasy already. He went outside and 
saw his daughter running, already half way to the grave. He called, 
“Everyone chase her. Whoever catches her can have her. I want to 
save my daughter.” All the fastest runners, Fox, Coyote, Wolf ran after 
her. She got to the cliff, and sat down at the top. Just then Fox grabbed 
her robe. But she unfastened it where it was tied at the neck, and jumped 
over. She fell right on top of her brother. Then they both laughed. ‘““We 
said we’d get together,” they said; ‘‘now we have, for good. In times to 
come, other brothers and sisters will sometimes do the same thing.”’ 

The people went back. The chief said, “I want my children to come 
to life again. So in times to come people can die and come to life.” But 
Raven objected, and so did Eagle. They said that people would have to 
die and stay dead in the future. ‘‘All right,’’ answered the chief, “‘we’ll 
let them stay dead.’’ Raven had four daughters. Eagle had four sons. 
The chief was a doctor. He wanted to get revenge on Raven and Eagle. 
Ina day or two one of Raven’s daughters died. Soon after one of Eagle’s 
sons died. They both cried out, wanting their children back. ‘‘People 
will have to be able to come to life in the future, after they are dead,” 
they said. ‘‘No,” the chief answered, ‘‘My children are already rotting. 
Ican’t have them back. There will have to be dead persons in times to 
come.”’ 

That was the beginning of evil doctoring.! 


4. ORIGIN OF THE SUN AND MOON2 


A brother and sister were living together, alone. Each day the boy 
wed to go out and spear salmon from the platform that he had built. 
One day he got stingy. He didn’t take the salmon home. He cooked and 
ate it himself. He placed the salmon eggs around his leg and wrapped 
them there. When he got home he told his sister that he didn’t get any 
salmon. The next morning the brother went out fishing again. His 
sister fixed his bed. She found the salmon eggs in the bedding. Then she 
knew that her brother had eaten the salmon himself. She decided to 
leave her brother. She went away. She crossed the river. Her brother 
saw her. He called to her to come back. She told him that he was too 
stingy and that she wouldn’t stay with him. Her brother told her that he 

Cf. the preceding myth, page 132. 

* Told by William Burke, August, 1930. 
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would always feed her after that, and that he would never keep the 
salmon for himself. But she paid no attention and went on. Her brother 
began to cry. 

She went along. She found some pitch gum and chewed on it. Then 
she made a tule cradle and put it on her back. She put the gum into the 
cradle. It was a boy. Ina little while he grew up. He went fishing each 
morning before sunrise. But he couldn’t walk; his mother had to carry 
him down to the stream each morning. A little while later, still before 
sunrise, she went and got him. One morning he was catching many sal- 
mon and his mother was very busy. She forgot to get him. When she 
remembered and went down she only found a pile of pitch. 

She went along. She thought she would make another son. She came 
to a lake and gathered tules. She made five tule basket cradles of 
different sizes. She put them one inside the other. Then she built a 
fire. She put a big rock on the fire. When it got hot and began to crack 
she held the cradles so that a hot chip fell into the inside. It burned 
through one cradle and fell into the next one, then the next one, until 
it reached the fourth one. By that time the chip had cooled so that it 
didn’t burn through. She tipped up the cradle and it fell into the last one 
Then it began to cry. She looked down and saw that it was a baby boy 
with only one eye. ““That’s good enough,” she thought. “He can take 
care of me.” 

The boy went around and fished and hunted and caught all kinds of 
game. One day he said to his mother, ““You ought to get a brother for 
me. I get lonesome going around alone all the time.’’ So his mother got 
some roots called smttsna-’luq". She opened the ashes of the fireplace and 
threw the roots in and covered them up. They started to laugh. Then 
she uncovered them with a stick. The first one was a girl. She didn't 
want a girl so she threw her away. The next was a boy, which she wanted 
He was a good looking fellow. 

Both of the boys had names. The younger was spuxwa:ni’ ka; the older 
was stu’ kwastelt, one-eye. There were two brothers then. They went 
around together, hunting, fishing. They heard that the people were 
trying to make a sun and moon. They decided to help. They told their 
mother they were going away. One was going to be the sun and the 
other the moon. They told their mother that if they succeeded they 
would not be back home again, but she could see one in the sky in the 
daytime and the other at night. 

The people had gathered, many of them, to put up a sun. They had a 
sun but they were going to change it. The brothers went to the place 
where the people were camped. They were good looking fellows. The 
people started to talk about them. One of them had only one eye, but 
he was good looking anyway. Toad was camped a little way off from 
the rest. She wondered how she could get to see the young strangers 
She went outside and urinated into the sky. It began to rain and kept it 
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up until the ground was flooded and all the camp fires were put out. The 
brothers had no place to go. They just stood around outside in the cold. 
Then they saw smoke coming from Toad’s lodge. They decided to go 
over. When they got there they found a big fire burning and everything 
dry inside. 

“Well, auntie,” they said, ‘‘we’d like to come in and warm ourselves.” 
‘J haven’t any relatives,’’ Toad said. ‘‘Well, what should we call you 
then?”’ one of the brothers asked. Toad jumped to the cheek of the 
younger brother and put her arms around his neck. She said, ‘‘Call me 
wife. I’m your wife. That’s the kind of a relative I’d like to be.”” The 
brother told her to get down and sit beside him but she wouldn't do it. 
The other brother tried to pry her away with a stick, but he couldn't do it. 
Then spuxwa:ni ka held his head near the fire and tried to get her so hot 
that she would have to move but he couldn’t. That is how she got the 
blisters she now has on her back 

The people were still trying to make a sun. They tried many animals 
and birds. Something was wrong with every one. It was either too 
cloudy, or too hot, or too cold. Then they tried Woodpecker. As soon 
as the sun rose it was so hot that the rocks broke open. The people spent 
their time in the water all day long. They decided that Woodpecker 
wouldn't do. Then they decided to put Crane up. They took Woodpecker 
down and put up Crane. When his bill came up the sun rose. Then 
came his neck. When only half of his body was over the horizon it was 
noon. When his bill had reached the west his feet were just rising. The 
people said to each other that the day would be too long. It wouldn't do. 
So they took down Crane. Then someone suggested that they use 
Coyote. ‘That's fine,”’ everybody agreed. So they put up Coyote. When 
he rose in the morning and saw what people were doing down on earth 
he told everyone. He kept this up. No one could do anything without 
Coyote telling everyone. ‘“This won’t do,” the people said. “In times to 
come people must be able to do certain things without others knowing it.” 
So they took down Coyote 

Then the people inquired about the two strangers in camp. Someone 
said that Toad had them. The people went after them. ‘‘All right,’’ said 
spuxwani'ka. ‘You, brother, be the sun, and I’ll be the moon even though 
I have this Toad on me.’’ He told his brother to be the sun because it 
would shine so brightly that people would not be able to see that he had 
only one eye. The people tried One-eye for sun. When he rose it was all 
right, it was all right until noon, and it was all right until sunset. ““That 
sun will do,” the people said. “Now we'll try his younger brother as 
moon.’’ When he rose it was not very light, but it wasn’t too cold. Toad 
could still be seen on his face 

Coyote had laughed at everyone who had tried to be sun. ‘‘Even I,” 
he said, ‘‘even I couldn’t make it 
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5. WILDCAT, MAGPIE AND RAVEN! 
The chief was camped. The chief had lots of people. They were all 


camped. This fellow was not in the bunch. He was camped outside al] f 


by himself. His name was Wildcat. That was the old fellow’s name. 

The chief in the main camp had a daughter. Wildcat heard that the 
chief had a daughter. Everyone wanted to marry her. She was very 
beautiful. Coyote and Fox wanted to marry her. She wouldn’t have 
anyone. Everyone from all over came, but she wouldn’t marry any of them, 
Wildcat heard about her. He wondered what kind of a looking girl she 
was. He wondered what house she stayed in. One evening he stole over 
to the main camp. He inquired where the chief lived. No one wanted to 
talk to him. No one said much to him because he was so ugly looking. 
His face was all drawn up. He was sore and scabby and matter was 
running out of the sores. He was an awful sight of a man. He asked 
one person where the chief's house was. The person told him. ‘‘Over there. 
What do vou want to know for?” 

Wildcat went over and looked around. He found out that the chief's 
daughter wasn’t staying in the main house, but in a small underground 
lodge. He found the hole in the top of the place and looked in. The gir! 
was lying on her back, sound asleep. Her mouth was wide open. Wildcat 
wondered what he could do with her. He reached over and spit down in 
the hole. It fell right into her mouth. When she woke up she swallowed 
it. Wildcat went back to his house. 

In a couple of days the chief’s daughter became pregnant. A few days 
later she had a baby boy. The chief was very much ashamed. Soon he 


sent his spokesman out to call all of the people to come together. The | 
people all came. The chief said, ‘‘I want you all to come and take hold of | 


the child!’ The baby was crying all the time. Each one of them took him 
in his arms. Another and another came and took hold of him. All of the 
good looking fellows came. The baby kept on crying. Eagle came and 
Bear came, all along. Coyote came. He took the baby. It kept on 
crying. Coyote said, ‘‘Sh-sh-sh! Stop crying!’ Then he held his hand 
over the baby’s mouth. Someone told him to stop choking the baby; it 
wasn’t his. She was a good looking woman. 

Everybody came. All the birds and all the animals came, but the baby 
kept on crying. The chief said, “I wonder who it could be. My daughter 
did this wrong thing, and I wonder who it was. Everybody is here.” 
Then someone said, ‘“Wildcat isn’t here.’’ “‘Oh, hasn’t he come yet?” 
Then he sent someone to bring him. 

When Wildcat found out why the chief wanted him he didn’t want to 
go. “‘No,” he said, “I won’t go. All of those good looking fellows are 
there. That girl wouldn’t have an old, ugly, sore fellow like me. I would 
be ashamed to go.” At the same time he knew what he had done. The 
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messenger went back and told the chief what he had said. But the chief 
sent him back to tell Wildcat that he must come. Wildcat came in the 
door and sat down. The spokesman said, ‘“The chief wants you to take 
the child.”” ‘‘No,’’ Wildcat said, “I don’t want to hold the baby. I don’t 
want to dirty it. It’s not my child.’’ They took the baby over to Wildcat. 
As soon as it came near it stopped crying. They put it in his arms and it 
snuggled up to him. 

The chief was deeply ashamed to have such a fellow for a son-in-law. 
He had thought it would be some good looking fellow. He hoped it would 
be the son of some other chief. 

That evening the chief sent his spokesman out to tell all the people 
to get ready to move the next morning. ‘We'll all move out early to- 
morrow morning. Be sure to leave the camp clean. Don’t leave a thing 
around. Be sure to pour water all over your camp fires and see that 
they are all out. We'll just leave this woman and her baby and her hus- 
band.” 

That night Magpie thought it would be very hard on Wildcat and his 
wife and baby to leave them like that. So he took a piece of twisted sage 
brush and lit it. Then he got a small piece of old dried white salmon. 
These two things he wrapped up together. Then, early the next morning 
when everyone was leaving camp, he passed by Wildcat and told him 
that he had buried something by the pole of his camp. He told him to dig 
and scratch around in the ground after they had gone and he would find 
a little bit of food and some fire that he put there. When the people 
were leaving they all passed by Wildcat. One gave him a cuff on the leg. 
One scratched his face. One gave him a knock. One gave him a thump. 
Three or four hundred people went by. They all did something to him. 
When they were all through Wildcat was bloody all over and terribly 
bruised. Then they all left. 

Then he had a wildcat blanket. He folded the baby up in one blanket. 
Evening came. His wife was naked. She was sitting on the ground all 
doubled up. She wondered what she could do during the night. 

In the evening he remembered what Magpie had told him. He dug 
where he had told him. He found the bundle. Sure enough, there was 
the fire and a little piece of white salmon. He broke off a little piece and 
gave it to his wife. Then he built a fire. His wife went to bed. He told 
her to go to bed and he would stay up all night and keep the fire burning. 
That’s all that they would eat — a little bit of salmon. The people had 
left all of the camp poles there. They had only taken the mats. Wildcat 
gathered weeds and made a lodge. 

In the morning he told his wife: ‘‘I am going to sweat for five mornings. 
I’m going to sweat every morning before daybreak. I'll see if it makes any 
difference. Don’t ever go near the sweat lodge. Don’t go sneaking around. 
If you hear me singing in the sweat lodge, don’t interfere.” The next 
morning he went to the sweat lodge. The next morning when she woke up 
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Wildcat was already gone. The second morning when Wildcat’s wife 
woke up she felt something very heavy. She wondered if it had been 
snowing. She looked and saw a big buffalo robe on top of her. She 
looked around and buffalo robes were piled all over in the tipi in baskets, 
Meat and fat were hanging on the walls. At daylight Wildcat came back. 
He had a blanket over his back and covering his face. He lay down on 
his stomach and stayed all day. His wife didn’t see his face. 

The next morning before daylight he was gone again. When daylight 
came his wife got up and went outside. She saw a big lodge made from 
tanned buffalo skin. It was decorated all around the edges. She stood 
and listened. It sounded as if more than one person was in the sweat 
lodge singing. She wondered whether she should go and peek in or not. 
She decided to go back to the house. But Wildcat knew what his wife 
was thinking. 

On the fourth morning she heard the singing and went toward the 
sweat lodge. Wildcat knew she was coming. It was too bad, he thought, 
but he couldn’t help it. It was too late. So he came out and went into 
the house. He took off his robe. His whole body was silky and fine and 
pretty. There were no sores left. But his face was still drawn up around 
his eyes. He told his wife that if she had waited until the next morning, 
the fifth morning, he would have been a fine looking man. He wasn’t 
bad looking, though. 

Wildcat said to all of the animals, ‘“‘Come!’’ He said. ‘“‘Come on deer, 
come on ground hogs, come on everything. Come on into this deep 
valley. Come on antelope and elk.”” He corralled them all in this valley. 
He closed up both ends. All the ducks and all the geese and all the sage 
hens — everything was there. Nothing was left out there in the country 
where those people had gone. 

All at once Magpie remembered Wildcat and wondered what he was 
doing. He was a little fellow. He had a big, big family. He had twelve 
or fourteen children. He had little dried up legs. He wondered how his 
grandchild was getting along. He decided to go over there. He supposed 
they were hard up. Morning came. He sneaked out. 

The boy’s mother had told him to beware whenever he saw some one 
coming. It would be Raven. Raven would come some time. The boy 
had a tallow disk that he played with. It was a piece of tallow that he 
rolled on the ground. Some day Raven would come and grab up the 
tallow roller, his mother told him 

The woman was sitting sewing moccasins. The boy grew up to about 
four years old. All at once the boy began to cry very loudly. “‘ko’lako, 
ko'lako.”’ The woman picked up a club and ran over. ‘‘Ra-ra-raven 
come. He take my roller,” the boy was stuttering. Magpie had glassy 
eyes. The woman recognized him. ‘Oh, it’s Magpie. You don’t want 
that. Throw it down. It’s all dirty.’’ She took Magpie in the house and 
loaded him down with grease and meat and tallow. She packed up a 
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big load of food for him to take. She put it in a bag for him. Magpie said 
that all they ever had to eat was a little bit of black pine moss. There was 
nothing else in the country to be found. 

Magpie packed up the food and went back. It was very late when he 
got back to camp. As soon as he went in the house his children started 
crying, “What have you got?” They saw he was all loaded down. ‘“What 
vou got? What you got?” they cried. “Be quiet, be quiet!’ Magpie 
cried. “Raven lives just over there, and he will hear you.” He undid 
some of the fat. The children’s heads stuck far out. “Ak, ak, wak, ak,” 
they cried. Mapgie tried to keep them quiet but he couldn’t. He gave 
them some meat and they made more noise than ever. 

Raven lived in the next house. He heard the noise. He had a very 
big family, like Magpie. He wondered what was happening over at 
Magpie’s house. He thought it sounded as if they had something to eat. 
He told one of his children, ‘‘Go over to Magpie’s house and see what they 
are doing.”” The boy went over. Magpie heard him coming. He grabbed 
all the meat away from them and gave them each a little pine moss. 
Raven’s boy came in. ‘‘Papa sent me over to see what was the matter,”’ 
he said. ‘Oh, I just gave the children a little pine moss and they’re 
making a big fuss over it,”” Magpie answered. 

The boy went home. ‘No, they haven’t got anything. They’re just 
eating a little pine moss.’’ Then they heard the noise again. ‘‘waku, 
aku, wak, aku.”’ Raven wasn’t satisfied. He sent two of his boys back. 
He told one of them to stay outside the door when they started back, and 
peek through and see what happened. 

Magpie heard them coming again. He took away the meat and gave 
them moss. ‘“What’s the matter? We heard a lot of noise again,”’ 
Raven’s boy said. ‘Oh, the children are just eating some pine moss,” 
Magpie answered. Raven’s boys left. One of them stayed just outside 
the door and peeked through a hole. ‘tog, tog, tog.’’ They grabbed up 
the meat and started to eat it again as soon as they had gone. Raven’s 
boy saw them eating grease and meat. He rushed home. ““They’re not 
eating moss. They’re eating grease and meat,” he cried. 

Raven got up and walked over to Magpie’s house. “‘What’s the matter, 
Magpie? My children said that you were eating grease and meat over 
here.”’ ‘‘Oh, yes,’’ Magpie answered, ‘I went out early this morning and 
made a long trip, you know, and I got a little bit of meat to bring home.” 
“Has Wildcat got lots of meat at his house?’ Raven asked. “I went 
over and he gave me just a little meat to bring home. He didn’t give 
me much, just a little bit. Maybe if you went over he would give you 
some. He would probably give you a whole lot more than he gave me,” 
Magpie said. 

Raven didn’t sleep any that night. Long before daybreak he put on 
his moccasins and started off. It was a long trip; he didn’t get there until 
the middle of the day. ‘‘xola’ku, xola’ku,” he cried, as he came to Wild 
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cat’s house. Wildcat’s wife heard him. She grabbed a large club and 
ran out. Raven ran up and tried to grab the tallow roller that Wildcat’s 
boy played with, but Wildcat’s wife ran up and hit him a hard blow with 
the club. He fell over unconscious. She gave him such a jar with the club 
that his colon came out. Wildcat’s wife picked up the colon. She took it 
in the house and stuffed it full of tallow. Then she dipped it into a kettle 
of hot grease, and laid it aside to cool. 

Raven was a big doctor man. He was very mean and tricky. He 
always wanted to get even with people. After a little while he became 
conscious. The woman called him over. She gave him some old dried 
lungs and some dried liver. She told him to take them home with him. 
Then she gave him the colon filled with tallow. ‘““Here’s some grease for 
you. Take this home with you, too.’’ Raven took the food and went home. 
When he went into his house his children became very excited. They 
grabbed the grease from him. As soon as they touched it Raven began to 
take long breaths and groan. The children started toeatit. Raven fell over 
on the ground, unconscious. One of his children walked around behind 
him. He got very excited and tried to talk but he couldn’t. He stuttered, 
‘Papa, what... what’s the matter, what’s the matter? That big... that 
big...’’ Raven’s wife went over. “Why that’s your own colon they're 
eating.”’ She grabbed it and put it back. Then Raven got up. He wasall 
right again. 

Wildcat’s wife went around to all of the empty camps and filled them 
with food. She went to her father’s camp and put lots of meat and grease 
there. Then she went to Magpie’s house and stocked it well. In Raven's 
camp she only put dried lungs, bones and such things. 

One morning the chief told everybody to get ready to go back to the 
old camp. He said, “We're all going to die of starvation if we stay here 
Maybe we can catch a rabbit once in a while if we go back. It can’t be 
any worse than it is here.”” Raven came with the rest of the people. He 
went first to the chief’s camp. Wildcat’s wife told him that that wasn't 
his camp, and to move on. Then he went to Magpie’s camp but Wildcats 
wife chased him out of there, too. ““There’s your camp,” she said, and 
pointed to the camp with all of the poor food. 


6. SALMON CYCLE! 


Salmon started up the Columbia River. He started from the mouth of 
the Willamette river. He got to a place near Wenatchi. He met an old 
man who was living there. The old man was Spider. He was making 4 
dip net. He had a platform already built to catch salmon from. Salmon 
saw it. It wasn’t a very good platform. Salmon fixed it up. He piled the 


1 Told by William Burke. August, 1930. 
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rocks up well under it. Then he went up to Spider’s camp. He saw 
Spider making the net. ‘“What are you doing?” he asked. “Oh, I’m just 
making a little net,” Spieder answered. “I thought by accident I might 
catch a salmon or two, if they took pity on me.”’ “Well,” Salmon said, 
“Let me see the net a minute.’’ He took it and went down to the river. 
He dipped out a salmon and laid it on the shore. Then he went back. 
‘Well,’ Salmon said, “‘there are lots of salmon down there. I fixed it 
up for you. I dipped out one salmon and left it there for you.” 

Then Spider told Salmon about a big camp of people near Wenatchi, 
(npskwe’us). “There is a chief there, Dove, who has a good looking 
daughter. He has four pieces of elk horn, each one about so long, for 
spear points. Anyone who can twist the four pieces until they split can 
marry his daughter.” 

Salmon went up to the Wenatchi camp. Many people were around. All 
of them had tried to splinter the pieces of horn, but all of them had failed. 
“It’s up to you,” the people said to Salmon. ‘‘No one else could break 
them.’ “Well, if the chief asks me, I’ll try,’”’ Salmon answered. 

The chief heard that Salmon was there and called him. He asked him 
to try to split the pieces of horn. Salmon went in. The pieces were lying 
on a mat on the ground. Salmon had already put a piece of flint under 
one of his finger nails. He asked the chief, “Do you want these bones 
split here, and here, and here, and here?” Each time he spoke he moved 
his finger nail from one end to the other along the pieces. Then he held 
one bone to his mouth and filled it with salmon oil. The oil soaked right 
through. Then Salmon twisted each one of the bones, and each one 
split into several pieces. The crowd was standing around watching. 
The men that had tried but couldn’t break the bones got angry when 
they saw that Salmon was going to get the girl. As soon as Salmon had 
finished with the bones he leaped behind the mat where the girl was 
waiting. He told her to hold on to his belt, and not be afraid. “The 
arrows won’t hurt you,’ Salmon said; “‘they are after me.” Then he 
rushed across the flat. He was half way to the river before anyone moved. 
‘Then the people began to tease the men who had failed. “There! Salmon is 
getting away with the girl, and none of you are doing anything,” they 
said. Then all of the men that had lost grabbed their bows and arrows 
and ran after Salmon. They shot at him, but he was so slick that the 
arrows just glanced off. 

Porcupine was sleeping in his lodge a way from the camp. He heard the 
noise. He took a stick and pushed open the flap of his lodge. He saw 
what was going on, and decided that he ought to go down. He put on his 
moccasins, his quills, and so on. He started down the hill. He was slow, 
and he didn’t get there right away. At the same time Rattlesnake looked 
out and saw that Salmon was going away with the chief’s daughter. 
Rattlesnake took out one of his poison fangs and used it as an arrow head. 
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He hit Salmon on the back of the head. Salmon fell over, but he slipped 
on into the river.? 


His wife was still with him. He told her to shove out their canoe. She 
did, and they got in. Their enemies followed along the shore. Salmon 
told his wife that he was going to lie down in the canoe and go to sleep, 
His wife steered the canoe. They floated on downstream. 

Salmon didn’t answer anything that his wife asked all that day and 
night and the next day. His wife wondered why he didn’t speak. She 
uncovered his face and saw his eyes and mouth full of maggots, and fly 
blows on his face. A little while later she said, ‘“You had better wake up.” 
“Let me sleep,’ Salmon answered. ‘“‘But you look awful,” his wife 
answered. “You sleep too much.” “You talk too much,” Salmon said, 
and threw her out on the shore. 

Wolf and his brother found Salmon’s wife and carried her away to the 
mountains. They were great hunters. Each one had a separate spring 
where he washed his hands when he came back from hunting. 

The next spring Salmon came back up the river. He stopped at Old 
Man Spider’s place. Spider told him that the Wolf brothers had taken 
his wife into the mountains with them, and that they were very cruel 
to her. He told him where they lived. ‘If you want your wife you'll have 
to go up and get her,”’ Spider said. ‘‘Of course, she is already pregnant 
from Wolf.” “Well, I’m going to get her,” Salmon answered. 

He went up the river and came to Whitefish’s camp. Whitefish was 
making a three-pronged fish spear. Salmon asked him what he was 
doing. Whitefish just kept on whistling. Salmon asked him again. Then 
Whitefish grabbed Salmon and pushed the spear down on his arm. 
“This is what I’m going to do with it,” he said. ‘I’m going to use on 
Slick-Eyes.”’ “That’s hurting me,” Salmon cried. He took the spear 
from his arm and looked at it. ““That’s a pretty good spear,” he said. 
Then suddenly he grabbed Whitefish, pushed him down and jabbed the 
spear into the back of his neck. “‘In times to come,”’ Salmon said, “‘people 
will do that to you.” 

Salmon went on up the river. He came to Rattlesnake’s den. He 
heard Rattlesnake inside, singing over and over again, “I just tried my 
shot on the chief, and he fell dead.’’ Salmon pushed through the door. 
Rattlesnake saw him and stopped singing. He spat on his hands and 
rubbed his eyes. Then he said, “I was just thinking about you and how 
you were killed last year; it made me lonesome and I was crying. ‘‘Yes,” 
Salmon answered, “it’s too bad you were lonesome. But in times to 
come you won't be able to kill people at a distance. Only once in a while 


! In another version of this myth, according to Burke, Salmon falls dead 
at this point, and Rattlesnake speaks to him as follows: ‘‘In times to come 
you will be just a common salmon; you won’t be a chief any more.” 

Then Salmon floats down the river, to return the next year. See note |, 
page 145. 
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you will kill persons, when they come too near you or step on you. 
Whenever they catch me they won’t suck the back of my head.! If a 
person knows that he shouldn’t, and yet sucks the back of my head to 
act smart, you may bite him, or a thunder storm will come up.’’? 

Salmon went up into the mountains and found his wife. He went into 
the lodge and saw his wife. She was already pretty big. ““What do your 
men do when they come back from hunting?’’ he asked her. She told 
him that they always washed in the springs. ‘““‘What kind of a weapon 
have you got ?”’ he asked. She gave him a large flint knife. Salmon took 
it. Then he went down to one of the springs and hid. 

Wolf came back and threw his meat down in the lodge. “I smell 
salmon,” he said. ‘““‘How could that be ?”’ asked his wife. “Salmon stay 
along the river. There couldn’t be any up here. You must still smell 
the odor I had last fall.’”’ ““Maybe so,’’ Wolf said, and went down to wash. 
Again he smelled salmon, and felt uneasy. But he thought, “That can’t 
be. There’s nothing to be afraid of,’’ and went on to the spring. He 
passed right by Salmon. Salmon took the knife and threw it at Wolf. 
He aimed it at Wolf’s head, but he missed. He hit him on the shoulder, 
and the knife went right through and cut him in two pieces. The other 
half of Wolf suddenly jumped far away. 

A little while later the other Wolf came back. He smelled salmon, too, 
but the woman told him the same thing. He went down to wash, and 
Salmon killed him dead. Then Salmon went back. He cut open his 
wife’s belly with the flint knife. He took out all the Wolf pups, then 
rubbed her belly with his hand and it was all well again. Then he took 
his wife and went down to the river. He told her, “We'll part now. The 
only time we’ll be together will be in the summer when I come up the 
river. The people will hear you crying, and will say, ‘The salmon must 
be here.’”’ 


7. BLUE JAY AND EAGLE® 


A chief had two daughters. Eagle married the oldest one. After a 
while Eagle’s wife decided that her sister should marry him too. Eagle 
was a good looking man, a good provider and so on. But the younger 
sister didn’t want to. She didn’t want to marry the same man her sister 
had. She didn’t think Eagle was good looking. He had a crooked nose. 

Blue Jay came along. He was a pretty good looking man. One day the 
people told the chief’s daughter that Blue Jay had come to see her. She 
said that that was all right. If he had come to see her, she would just as 


* In the version of this myth mentioned in note on p. 144 this incident with 
Rattlesnake comes at the end of the series. It differs from the account 
above only in that Salmon smokes Rattlesnake out of his hole. 

* Cf. page 170. 

* Told by William Burke. August, 1930. 
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soon have him, she said. The boys heard her and went back and told 
Blue Jay what she had said. So one night Blue Jay went over and got 
into bed with the girl. They lived together. One day Eagle had the 
spokesman tell the people to get their snowshoes ready, for there would 
be a hunting trip the second day following. Everyone went out and 
gathered material for snowshoes, and others mended theirs, and their 
moccasins. All that time Blue Jay was lying on his back and laughing. 
Eagle’s wife kept after her sister, telling her to have her husband fix 
up his snowshoes. Blue Jay’s wife said he knew what he was doing, and 
told her sister to quit bothering. The next evening Blue Jay went out 
and got some red willow. He bent two pieces together and tied them. 
Then he tied cord carelessly back and forth. Eagle’s wife criticized 
again. She wanted her sister to have Blue Jay fix his snowshoes the 
way Eagle had his. But Blue Jay’s wife said that her husband could take 
care of his own business, not to bother about him. 

Early the next morning they started out. Eagle took the lead and 
started up the mountain. When the rest were half way up, Blue Jay 
started to put on his snowshoes inside the lodge. Eagle’s wife told her 
sister not to let Blue Jay go — the others were too far ahead. But Blue 
Jay’s wife told her sister not to bother her mind — he could go if he 
wanted to. “What does it matter if he does die out there?” she asked. 

So Blue Jay went ahead and put on his snowshoes. He walked out of 
the lodge. He stumbled several times but he got up and laughed and 
went on. He went out one of the paths. It happened to be the one 
leading to the refuse heap. He kept on falling. He fell in the feces, but 
just laughed and went on. When he got to the foot of the mountain the 
others were just going over the top. They had scared up a herd of elk 
and were following it. Blue Jay went on. Ina little while he flew up into 
the trees, shook them, and started a big storm. Then he went on. At the 
top of the mountain he met the hunters coming back. The storm had 
got so bad that a person could hardly see, so they had given up. Blue Jay 
went right on past them. “‘Why are you going that way?” he asked. 
“The elk went this other way; you can’t catch them by going in that 
direction.”’ He didn’t see Eagle. Farther on he met Eagle coming back, 
all in. Blue Jay went right on by. ‘““What’s wrong?” he asked, “why 
don’t you go after the elk? They’re ’way ahead of you.”’ 

Blue Jay went on and caught up with the elk. He killed all of them, 
one after the other. Then he cut one of the ears from each elk and 
stuffed them in his mittens. The ears filled his mittens full. Then he took 
the largest elk, cut it open, took out the insides and made a tent out of 
the hide. He put grass on the ground. Then he got his brother in-law 
and put him inside. He told him to stay there so that he wouldn’t freeze. 
Then he filled up the opening with the insides of the elk. He went on 
down the hill. When he came near the camp he began to call out, ‘Blue 
Jay is dead; Blue Jay froze to death,” again and again. 
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Eagle’s wife said to her sister, “I told you that you should have kept 
him home; now he’s dead.” Her sister answered, ‘Well, who cares if 
heis dead ?”” She was not worried. She knew what Blue Jay could do. 

When Blue Jay got very close to the camp he called, ““Blue Jay’s 
brother-in-law froze to death.”” Then Eagle’s wife began to worry. When 
Blue Jay came in he stumbled and fell two or three times, then lay down 
on his back and laughed. Eagle’s wife tried to take off his snowshoes 
for him, but he gave her a push back onto the fire, and then laughed. 
She picked herself up. She had been cooking for Eagle, so she took all 
the food and put it before Blue Jay. Blue Jay looked at it. He told her 
that he didn’t eat that kind of stuff. He kicked it over and laughed. 
Then he took out the mittens with the ears in them, and gave them to 
his wife. He told her to give them to the chief to count and find out how 
many elk he had killed. When his wife came back he took out some moss 
and told her to cook that for him. She wet the moss and stuck it in the 
ashes. A little while later she took it out and gave it to Blue Jay to eat. 
Then Blue Jay told Coyote to go out and tell the people to patch up 
their moccasins, for the next day they would go out and get the meat. 

Coyote had a large family. His sons were named “Jump-After- 
Berries’, ‘‘Fall-Lodge’’, ‘“Spring-Lodge’’, and so on. Coyote went out 
and told all his family, but no one else. He came back to Blue Jay. Blue 
Jay asked Coyote if he had told the people. “I told my family,’ Coyote 
answered. ‘‘No! I want you to tell all the people,” Blue Jay said, so 
Coyote went out aud told the whole camp. 

The next day they left. Blue Jay would not tell what had happened to 
Eagle. Blue Jay was falling all over himself, laughing. Finally they got 
to the top of the mountain and went ca to the other side, where the elk 
were. The elk were all in a circle. Blue Jay distributed the meat. Each 
family got an elk ‘The sister-in-law hadn’t been given any. At last 
Blue Jay showed her the big elk in the middle. “That one is for you,” 
he said. She rushed over and turned over the elk. She saw that it had 
been cut open. She pulled away the insides, and saw that her husband 
was in there. All the inside was dirtied with feces. She sat down and 
began to cry because the meat was spoiled. Pretty soon her sister came 
over and asked her what she was crying about. ‘“There’s another elk 
right next to this one,” Blue Jay’s wife said. “Butcher that one and 
throw this other one away.” So Eagle’s wife cut up the other elk and 
took the meat home. 


8. THE UNFAITHFUL, BROTHER! 


Two brothers were living together in a camp that all the rest of the 
people had deserted. The older brother was married but the younger one 
was single. They had stayed there for a long time, two or three years. 





' Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
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For a year or so the older brother had been suspicious of his younger 
brother. He had caught him with his wife several times, but each time 
he thought that it must be just for some friendly reason that they were 
together. 

The younger brother kept asking the older one to go with him and 
help him get some eagle feathers and claws and wings. The older brother 
would always answer: “No, I haven’t any use for those things. I don’t 
want them so why should I go?” But the younger brother kept asking 
him so often that he finally agreed and early one morning they started out 
for the eagle’s nest. They went to the north side of Omak Lake where 
there was an eagle’s nest about a third of the way down a high cliff. They 
made a rope from willow bark and got everything ready. Then the older 
brother said, “‘All right, get ready to go down now.” “Oh, no,” the 
younger said. “I’m too nervous; you'll have to be the one to go down.” 
They argued for quite a while, but finally the older brother gave in. The 
other said, ‘‘All right, Ill hold the rope tight. I'll tie it to this log, in 
case I can’t hold it.’”’ Then his brother went down. When he reached 
the eagle’s nest, he gave a tug on the rope to signal to his brother that 
he was there. When he did that, the whole rope came over the cliff and 
fell down by him. After that, the younger brother went home. 

When he reached camp he told his brother’s wife that the rope had 
broken, and that his brother was stuck up on the cliff. He said, “You 
might as well make up your mind to be my wife now.! Your husband 
will never come back. He’ll stay there and starve to death, or if he 
jumps down, he’ll be mashed to death on the rocks below.”’ ‘‘All right,” 
the girl answered. ‘‘We’d better not stay here. We had better move 
camp or his ghost will bother us,” her new husband said, so they went 
away. 

The older brother, who was on the cliff, found two eagles in the nest, 
almost full grown. He did not know what to do, but he untwisted the 
other end of the rope that was tied to him and tied up the young ones. 
But he had no idea what he could do. He had no power!', so he had no 
way of getting help. He just stayed there in the eagle’s nest, without 
moving. That night the female eagle came along and looked into the 
nest, but the nest did not look right, so she just flew on. The next 
morning the male eagle came and did the same thing. The brother 
stayed there all that day and night and the next day without anything 
to eat or drink. His mouth was dry and his throat was burning. He was 
about ready to die. 

But that evening the mother eagle came back again. This time the 
brother held the young ones upright so that they looked natural and the 
eagle lit on the side of the nest. She had something for the young ones 
to eat, and they had their mouths open to take it. When she was giving 


' The Sanpoil practi ce the levirate. 2 I. e., guardian spirit. 
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it to them the brother reached out and grabbed her feet and tied her up, 
too. He still did not know what to do. He stayed all night with the 
eagles. That made three whole days and nights that he had been there. 
Early the next morning the male eagle came back and lit on the edge 
of the nest. The brother caught it in the same way that he had caught the 
other. Then he thought, ““This is my last chance; I am going to die 
anyway, so I might as well try to fly.”” He took one of the old eagles and 
tried to tie it to his shoulder. The rope had dried out and it broke. He 
tried to wet it from his mouth, but that was just as dry. But finally he 
managed to tie the eagle to his shoulder. Then he tied a small one to his 
knee on the same side. On the other side he tied a young eagle to his 
shoulder and an old one to his knee. Then he jumped off the cliff. He 
fell so fast that he lost consciousness. About a half mile away there was 
a sand knoll on the edge of the lake. The eagles landed there, just as the 
sun was coming up. 

Three or four hours later the brother woke up and found himself there 
at the edge of the lake. The eagles’ mouths were open with thirst. He 
untied them and took them to the edge of the lake and gave them a 
drink. Then he told them that he would never forget them, and let 
them go. The old ones flew off and the young ones ran away. Then 
the brother started off for the camp. When he reached it he found his 
brother and his wife gone. But he saw their tracks and followed them. 
After a while he caught up with them. Neither one of them said anything. 
They just looked at him. 

Then the older brother spoke. ‘‘I just came back to get my hunting 
knife,’ he said to his wife. She waited a while and then got it. But she 
was afraid to give it to him. She laid it on the ground nearby. Her 
husband walked over and picked it up. ‘“‘That’s all, you can go on now,” 
he said, and walked away. 

He travelled to where his uncle lived, and told him how he had suspec- 
ted his brother for a long time, and what had happened. “You have done 
a good thing,” his uncle said. ‘It is better to have let them go and not 
have a fight with your brother, as long as your wife was unfaithful.” 

The name of the cliff is toqtia’mi’st, which means “willing to kill 
himself.”’ 


Q. WOLF STRAIGHTENS HIS SISTER’S HAIR! 


There were two brothers. They were Wolves. They were living with 
their sister. Their sister had curly hair. The brothers wanted to make her 
hair straight. They tried to think of a way to do it. They killed one 
animal after another. Each time they took the oil from the animal and 
put it on her hair, hoping that her hair would become straight, but it 
stayed as curly as ever. Then they killed one kind of a fish after another, 


' Told by William Burke. September, 1930. 
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and tried the oil from each, until every kind had been tried, but it did 
no good. They were trying to make their sister look pretty. That’s why 
they wanted to straighten her hair. Finally they decided to kill the 
Dangerous Being, Beaver, and try the oil from him. The elder brother 
went to the head of the river. He found Beaver coming out of his hole. 
Wolf had hidden beside the river, and when Beaver came by he stuck his 
knife into him. Wolf hung onto the knife and Beaver carried him 
downstream. 

Before Wolf left to go up the river, he told his younger brother and 
his sister that they should watch the sky in the east. “If the sky isa 
clear blue,” he had said, ‘‘it will mean that I have been killed. But if itis 
cloudy, and the clouds are streaked, it will mean that I have killed 
Beaver. In that case you may go down to the stream.” 

Beaver carried Wolf downstream as fast as he could swim. All the 
bushes and all the trees along the bank called out to Wolf to grasp hold 
of them. He grasped each one as he passed, but everything that he took 
hold of came out by the roots. Finally he came to Clematis (qatsa- 
suni’na’). Clematis had come down all the way from the top of the 
mountain to the side of the stream to help Wolf. Wolf grabbed Clematis, 
but soon it began to break. First it broke near the top. Wolf took a new 
grasp, but it continued to break, all the way to the roots. Wolf was 
carried on downstream. He was sure that all hope was lost now, and 
that he would be carried all the way to the ocean. 

At home Wolf’s sister was saying to her brother, ‘‘Let’s go down to 
the stream now. See! the clouds in the sky are drifting into layers 
already.”’ ‘‘No,” her brother said, ‘“The sky is still blue. We must not 
go down yet.” 

Wolf and Beaver came to Red Willow who said, ‘‘Hang on to me.” 
Wolf took hold, but Red Willow broke loose. 

Before Beaver had started downstream with Wolf, there had been no 
brush along the river. All of the bushes and trees had come to help Wolf 
out. 

Wolf came to Joint Grass.! Joint Grass told Wolf to take hold. Wolf 
did as he was asked. Beaver couldn’t break Joint Grass. Joint Grass 
squeaked and squeaked and squeaked. Soon Beaver came to the surface. 
He couldn’t break Joint Grass. He was dead. 

The sky became streaked with dark lines. The girl told her brother to 
look at the sky. They rushed down to the river. All three went back to 
camp, carrying Beaver. They took the fat from Beaver and rubbed it 
on the girl’s hair. Her hair became perfectly straight. She was a very 
good looking girl after that. 

Then Deer came along. He saw the girl, and saw that she was good 
looking. He decided to try to get her. He asked Wolf if he could marry 


' Western scouring rush, Equisetum hyemale L. 
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his sister. Wolf said he could. After that Deer lived with the three. 
They regularly went out hunting together. One day the oldest brother 
asked his sister to make moccasins for the three. She made three pairs: 
one good pair, with pointed toes; and two pairs, one for each of her 
brothers, simply cut in an oval shape and sewed together, with round 
toes. Then she gave each one his moccasins. Her husband was well 
pleased with his. Wolf picked up the ones she had given him, looked 
at them, then looked at those of his brother-in-law. He saw that they 
were pointed and well made. That made him angry. The next day they 
all went out hunting. Wolves decided to kill their brother-in-law. But 
he managed to get away from them. 

Then Wolf said to Deer, “In times to come, you will not always get 
away from people. Sometimes people will kill you.”’ That is why now- 
a-days sometimes a deer can be killed easily, but at other times gets 
away. 


10. COTTONTAIL STEALS THUNDER’S WIFE! 


A bunch of women were digging camas in a large field. Cottontail 
went up to one of the women and asked, ““‘Which one of these women is 
Thunder’s wife? I have come to take her with me.” ‘““Why, you can’t 
do that,’”’ the woman answered. ‘“Thunder would kill you.” “I’m not 
afraid of him. You tell me which one she is,”’ Cottontail said. The woman 
still argued. She didn’t want to tell him, but he insisted so much that she 
finally gave in. ‘““That is Thunder’s wife, over there,’’ she said. 

Cottontail went over and spoke to the woman. She didn’t answer, but 
kept on digging. Again he spoke and still she paid no attention to him. 
Then he said, ‘“‘Well, I’m going back now. I came to get you so you had 
better come along.”’ This time Thunder’s wife looked around at him and 
grunted, ““Huh ?”’ At that Cottontail took her by the arm and dragged 
her along. The other women looked on and wanted to help, but they 
could do nothing. Thunder’s wife said. ‘““You had better let me go. My 
husband will fix you if you don’t.” ‘Your husband can’t hurt me,” 
Cottontail answered. ‘“‘He might be able to kill you, but I won’t let him.”’ 

After a while Thunder came to the field where the women were digging 
and they told him what had happened. He became very angry, and 
started out to get Cottontail. Soon it began to thunder and the lightning 
began to flash. The rain poured down. Thunder reached the place where 
Cottontail was and demanded his wife. Cottontail said, ‘“You had better 
goon; you can’t hurt me and I won’t give you your wife.’’ Then he went 
over to a rose bush and covered his head with a rose leaf. He put the 
woman under his armpit. Thunder did everything that he could, but it 
didn’t bother Cottontail. The rain poured down, but when it hit the rose 
leaf it just ran off on each side, without hurting Cottontail. 


' Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
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Finally Thunder got tired and started away. Then Cottontail came 
out and said: ‘“Nevermore will you be able to kill people. In the summer 
time, when it is hot and the black clouds come, you will talk, and the 
people will listen to you, but you will never kill anyone except once ina 
while, perhaps just one person.” 





II. ARROW CHAIN AND THEFT OF FIRE 


(First version)! 


All the Animals were on the earth. They had no fire at that time. Al} 
that they could do was to travel around. 

The chief spoke to the people: “Let’s go up to the sky country. Maybe 
we can get fire. Send the news around to all the people.’”’ The people 
all gathered together. The chief said to them, ‘‘Make bows, each one of 
you, and many arrows. Then come together and shoot at the sky. All 
the people will shoot at the sky. We’ll see if anyone can hit the sky. We'll 
see if we can make the arrows reach to the earth. Then we'll climb up to 
the sky country. We'll steal some fire from the sky people.’’ The people 
all made long, strong bows. They made many, many arrows until 
there were big piles of them. Then they all came together at one place. 
Everyon shot at the sky. But no one was able to hit it. 

Woodpecker (tsasqa’kana) was going along the river. He saw Elk | 
coming on the other side. Woodpecker flew over. Elk started across the | 
river. Woodpecker flew down and lit on Elk’s neck. When Elk was half 
way across the river he noticed Woodpecker. Woodpecker had a littk 
knife. He cut Elk’s neck with it. Elk stopped. He fell dead. Woodpecker 
cut him open. He took out a rib to make a bow. He madea rib bow. Then 
he made some service berry arrows. ‘““What can I do for some feathers 
for the arrows ?”’ he wondered. Then he saw Eagle.? He saw Bald Eagle. 
He told Bald Eagle that Eagle had been talking about him. So Eagle and 
Bald Eagle began to fight. They flew high into the air. Many feathers 
dropped down. Woodpecker spread out a blanket and gathered all of the 
feathers. He took all of the feathers home with him. Then he fixed up 
all of his arrows with feathers. He had two big bags full of arrows. Then 
Woodpecker wondered, ‘““What can I do for points for the arrows?” His | 
grandmother told him to go and see Flint Rock and Hard Rock. Wood: | 
pecker went. He did the same thing again. Flint Rock and Hard Rock 
fought with each other. They broke up into chips. Woodpecker took all 
of the chips home. He fixed up all of his arrows with them. 

Woodpecker took his bow and arrows and went to the meeting. In two 
more days they were going to try again to hit the sky. The two days 
passed. The people went to the shooting place. Woodpecker went along. 





* Told by John Tom, interpreted by Bob Covington. September, 1928. 
* Probably Golden Eagle. 
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He met Coyote. Coyote asked him why he had come. Woodpecker said 
that he came to look on. Coyote took Woodpecker’s bow. He looked at 
it and said that it would shoot nowhere. Everyone made fun of Wood- 
pecker. The chief told them to stop making fun of Woodpecker. He 
told them to let him shoot. It was late in the evening, nearly dark. The 
chief called all the people. He called Woodpecker. Woodpecker came. 
He laid all of his arrows down on the ground. Then he put a string on 
his bow. ‘Now, all of you watch me,” he said. He shot an arrow toward 
the sky. Then he waited for quite a while. It didn’t fall down. He shot 
some more arrows. None of them came down. Woodpecker shot one 
whole bag full. Then the people could see the end of the chain. He 
started on the second bag. He emptied it. He had shot all the arrows 
he had. The end was still quite a way from the ground. The chief told 
Woodpecker to take some of the others’ arrows. He did. Then the chain 
touched the ground. The chief said, ‘‘All right, now we'll eat. After 
that we’ll decide who shall go up.” They all ate. Then Eagle took the 
lead. He went up first. Then they all went up. By sundown all had 
gone up. 

Woodpecker spoke: ‘‘Now, I’m not a chief — I’m just an ordinary 
person — but I’ll say this to vou: there are lots of us here. We are a lot 
of people. Don’t stay bunched together. Go one by one around all over. 
That way we'll be able to get fire.” 

Grizzly Bear was the last one to start up. “‘I’ll go too,” he said. “‘T’ll 
take some food along with me.” He filled a large bag with food and 
fastened it around his shoulders with a pack strap. Then he started up. 
He took hold of the bottom arrow. It broke in two. But Grizzly Bear 
was not satisfied, He took hold of the second arrow. It broke also. He 
pulled out six arrows that way. Then he couldn’t reach the chain any 
more, so he quit trying to go up with the rest. 

When they all came down again they couldn’t reach the ground. The 
birds flew when they reached the bottom of the chain. When Fish came 
down he fell and hit the ground. He was carrying arrows all around 
himself. The arrows went right through his body. That is why fish 
have so many bones now. When Sucker jumped down he hit on his 
mouth. That is why suckers now have flat mouths. 

All the people got down. They all had fire. Then each one of them 
went home. They all had fire then. 


12. ARROW CHAIN AND THEFT OF FIRE 
(Second version.)! 
Woodpecker (tsasqa’kana) lived with his grandmother. All day long 
he sat around and did nothing. He never went out to hunt or fish. 


! Told by Bob Covington, December, 1929. See comment in the intro- 
duction concerning pattern number. 
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“Don’t sit around all the time,’’ his grandmother complained. “‘Go out 
into the mountains. You might find something.” She pestered him untij 
he finally went out. Before long he came upon a large deer — an elk — 
lying dead.' It had been killed by something. It was still fresh. Wood. 
pecker had no knife with him. He had no way to skin the elk. He began 
to sing, wishing that he had a knife. He saw Wolf. Wolf was coming 
over the hill. He heard Woodpecker singing. Wolf greeted Woodpecker 
“What do you want ?”’ he asked. ‘Oh, I didn’t want anything,” Wood. 
pecker answered. ‘‘You were singing for something,” Wolf said. ‘‘No, 
no, I didn’t want anything. I was just saying that I would like to havea 
knife to whittle some arrows.’’ “No, that isn’t the reason you wanted 
a knife,’ Wolf argued. ““You said you wanted to skin something.”’ “No, 
I just wanted to whittle some arrows,’’ Woodpecker repeated. 

But Wolf told him that he knew better, and Woodpecker soon saw that 
he would have to tell the truth. He told Wolf that he wanted to skin the 
elk. “Where is the elk?’’ asked Wolf. Woodpecker took him over to 
where the elk was lying. ‘Now I'll tell you what to do,”’ Wolf said 
“T left my five nephews over the hill. I hung them in a tree over there 
You go and find them, put ther in the basket that is there, and bring 
them back here to me. While you are gone I will skin the deer for you.” 

Woodpecker went as he had been told. He found the five nephews of 
Wolf hanging in the tree. He hit each one in the eye, one at a time, then 





put them in the basket and ran away with them. He ran in the opposite | 


direction from where he had left Wolf. He ran till he came to a ridge of 
mountains. There he took the nephews and hurled each one against a 


rock. ‘‘Now I must hurry,” thought Woodpecker. He ran back to the | 


place where Wolf was skinning the elk. When he got there, he told Wolf 
that he could not find his nephews. Wolf sent him back to look again 
Woodpecker went away, then returned for the second time. He told 
Wolf that he could not find his nephews. Wolf sent him away once more 
He stayed away a while, then came back and told Wolf that he had 
looked for his nephews, but still could not find the place where they had 
been left. Then a fourth time Wolf sent him away. Woodpecker returned 
again, and repeated the same story. Five times, in all, Wolf sent the boy 
away. When he came back the last time, the elk had been completels 
skinned, and the flesh divided into pieces. “It’s queer that you couldn't 
find my nephews,” Wolf said. “You stay here with the deer, but don't 
touch it. I'll go to find my nephews.”’ 

As soon as Wolf had left, Woodpecker ran home as fast as possible 


When he saw his grandmother he tried to speak, but all that he could do | 


was to stutter. His grandmother couldn’t understand him. ‘Then she 
spoke: ‘“‘While you were away did you find a deer and did Wolf come 


' The Sanpoil distinguish between deer and elk in native terminology 
but in this myth the English terms are used interchangeably. 
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along and take it away from you ?’’ Woodpecker told her that that was 
what had happened. Then his grandmother told him that she would go 
back with him to get the deer. They reached the place where the meat 
had been left. The grandmother made an effigy to look like Woodpecker, 
and placed it nearby. Then they packed up the meat and carried it 
away. They carried it to a cave in the cliff. Here they built a fire and 
cooked all the meat. Then they gathered six rocks together. 

Wolf finally found his nephews where Woodpecker had left them. He 
saw that they were all mangled. He became very angry. He rushed 
back to where he had left Woodpecker. He found the effigy and bit it 
intwo. It was nothing but rotten wood. Then he tracked Woodpecker 
and his grandmother to the cave. He stopped at the bottom of the cliff. 
Woodpecker and his grandmother were laughing together. Wolf looked 
up at them. Woodpecker’s grandmother was Snowshoe Rabbit. Wolf 
called up to them, ‘“‘My nephews are starving. Throw down some meat 
for them. 

“All right,’’ Woodpecker answered, “this will fill your stomachs so 
ful that you will have to curl up and lie down.”’ Then he pulled the six 
rocks from the fire where they had been placed. He threw one down. 
Wolf opened his mouth and caught it and swallowed it. Then he drew 
up his legs and fell over. He got up, but fell over again. He fell over five 
times. Then he lay there. 

Woodpecker next called to one of Wolf’s nephews, “Do you want 
some meat, too?” ‘‘Yes, throw me some,” the nephew asked. Wood- 
pecker threw down the second heated rock. The same thing happened. 
The nephew fell over too. Thenhe threw a rock to the second nephew. 
The same thing happened. This happened to all of them. When all the 
nephews had been killed, Woodpecker and his grandmother went down 
to where they lay. They skinned all six and stretched their hides. 

Then Woodpecker gathered a lot of arrows. He worked, and made a 
great many arrows. He filled all six of the hides with arrows. Then he 
took a deer rib, to use as a bow. He told his grandmother that he was 
going away for a while. ‘“Maybe I will see something,” he said ; ‘or maybe 
I won’t. I’m going to try, anyway.”’ So Woodpecker went away. On 
the way he killed some snakes. He skinned the snakes. Then he stuck 
the skin of one of the snakes on the back of his deer rib bow. He also put 
some strips of snake skin around his arms. He put some other strips 
around the bundles of arrows that he was carrying on his back. 

As he was going along he suddenly met Coyote. ‘Hello, comrade!” 
Coyote greeted him. ‘“‘What have you got that you will trade with me?” 
“T haven’t anything to trade,’’ Woodpecker answered. ‘Well, where 
are you going?’’ Coyote asked. “Oh, I’m going way off somewhere. 


I don’t know where,’’ Woodpecker answered. ‘“‘I’ll tell you what Ill do,”’ 
Coyote said; ‘‘I’ll trade arrows with you.” ‘Oh, no!’’ Woodpecker 
answered; ‘‘you couldn’t handle my arrows.”’ “Oh yes, I can,” said 
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Coyote, “I can do everything.”” So Woodpecker traded some of his 
arrows with Coyote. He gave him only arrows with the bands of snake 
skin around them. Coyote took them and started off. ‘I know what will 
happen,’’ Woodpecker said to himself. ‘Coyote is going to be dead.” 
Just then Coyote staggered and fell over the cliff. A snake had bit him, 
He fell to the bottom of the cliff and died. 

Woodpecker went on. After a while he found lots of people. The people 
were getting ready for a war. They were going to have a war to get fire. 

Fox came along. He came across Coyote. He stepped over Coyote. 
Coyote got up and said, ‘““Well, I must have been asleep.” ““Huh!” Fox 
grunted; ‘‘maybe next time you'll tackle someone else.’”” Then Coyote 
went off. After a while he caught up with Woodpecker. He reached the 
place where the people were shooting at the sky. 

All of the people shot at the sky. None of them could hit it. After a 
while Woodpecker started to shoot. Coyote laughed at him, but he 
kept on shooting. He had a very long bow. His arrows did not fall down. 
He hit the sky. Finally the arrows reached down to earth. Feces went 
up to the sky country first. When he got there the people all looked 
around and asked, ‘““What smells so strongly ?”’ The people up there had 
dogs. The dogs saw Feces, and pretty soon they had eaten him all up. 
The people down below wondered what had happened. ‘‘Feces must 
have found something good up there,” they said. ‘‘Let’s send Beaver 
up to see what has happened.” 

So Beaver went up to the sky country. When he got there, he laid down 
and stretched out. He held his breath as if he were dead. The people 
found him and said, ‘“What is this?” They punched him, but he didn’t 
move. Then they got a stick, and punched around. They poked it into 
his anus, but still he didn’t move. ‘‘He must be dead,” the people decided. 
“Let’s skin him.’’ So they began to skin Beaver. They started on his 
back, and skinned him up towards the head. Soon they came to his jaws. 
Beaver thought that all hope was gone. Then suddenly he jumped up 
and turned over. He still had the skin on one of his jaws. That was the 
jaw that he turned down. 

Just then the people saw Eagle flying outside. They all ran out and 
followed Eagle. As soon as they were gone, Beaver jumped up. He was 
all right again. He started away. As he passed by the fireplace he 
grabbed a handful of coals. He put some of them under his fingernails. 
He had very long fingernails. Then he ran down to the creek. He jumped 
in and went down the creek. He passed five bends. The people quit 
chasing Eagle and went to the creek. It was all muddy. “Yes,” they 
said, ‘“‘Beaver has been here.’’ They followed the creek all the way 
down to where the water became clear. But they found nothing. 

All the people went up to the sky country after Eagle. The last one 
to go up was Grizzly Bear. He pulled out the arrows, so that the end 
of the chain was left a long way from the ground. When the people came 
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down again, they had to jump. Fish came down. He jumped, and when 
he hit the ground all the bones of his body were driven through his flesh. 
That is why fish now have so many bones. 

The people built a big fire. Beaver said, “Here is fire,’’ and took it 
from under his fingernails. So the people built a big fire. The sky people 
looked down through a hole in the sky. ‘There is our fire,’”’ they said, 
“down in the other country. What can we do now?” The head man 
spoke: ‘“We’ll put out their fire. We'll put out all fire for good. Then 
neither of us will have fire.’’ The head man said to everyone, ‘‘Go ahead. 
Urinate now for five days.” 

Below the people kept piling more and more logs on the fire. The 
fire didn’t go out. The people gave up trying to keep dry by the fire. 
They brought clothes. They made clothes of willow bark and sage brush 
bark. They used these clothes to keep off the rain. Then they stored 
away things, to be used at such a time. They did this so that later all 
people — human beings — could use clothes for their protection. 


COYOTE MYTHS 
13. ARROW CHAIN AND THEFT OF FIRE 
(Third version)! 

Chickadee was on his way to a big gathering where people were shooting 
at the sky. He was going along, with a bow made of rib and arrows with 
eagle feathers on them. While he was going along, he met Coyote. 
Coyote asked, ‘“Where are you going, Chickadee ?”’ “‘Oh, I’m going to the 
place where people are shooting at the sky.”” ““Huh! What are you going 
todo? Why, even I, I couldn’t hit the sky! Let me see your bow.” 
Chickadee showed him the bow. ‘‘Huh!”’ Coyote said, “I had a good 
bow, a big long one, but even with that I didn’t reach the sky. Why, 
you couldn’t even hit me a hundred paces away.’’ Chickadee asked, 
“Do you want me to try it?” 

“Sure,” Coyote answered. He walked about fifty paces away, turned 
around and faced Chickadee. But Chickadee told him to go farther. 
Coyote said he wouldn’t even be able to reach him, but Chickadee in- 
sisted. So Coyote went about fifty paces farther, and turned his side 
toward Chickadee. But Chickadee told him to go still farther. This 
continued for so long a time that Coyote forgot all about Chickadee. 
He kept going until he reached a draw in the mountains. Then he heard 
a whistling sound. Coyote thought, ‘““That sounds just as the wind used 
to when it blew up the gully. It surely sounds good.” Then suddenly 
he was hit by an arrow which went through the middle of his body, and 
he fell dead. He lay there. 


' Told by William Burke. September, 1930. 
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Chickadee kept going along. Coyote lay there, dead. Fox came along 
He saw the dead Coyote and thought, “Coyote has been boasting to 
Chickadee.’’ Fox stepped over Coyote and he came to life. ‘‘Huh!” 
said Coyote, “I lay down here a while and fell asleep.”’ “Yes,” said Fox, 
“‘you were fooling with Chickadee.” 

Coyote went along. He came to Chickadee again. ‘Hello, Chickadee,” 
he said. ‘‘So I have met you again.” Coyote had the one arrow that 
Chickadee had shot at him. He asked Chickadee to gamble, iarowing 
arrows. “No,” Chickadee replied; ‘‘that’s my arrow. I don’t want to 
win it back. It has your odor on it.” 

Coyote argued with Chickadee. Finally Coyote persuaded him to 
gamble. Coyote threw his arrow first. Then Chickadee threw his but didn't 
hit it. Chickadee was from the Kalispel country. He wore good clothes. 
Chickadee couldn’t hit Coyote’s arrow with any of his. He lost all of his 
arrows, his bow, and his clothes to Coyote. Coyote put on the clothes, 
took the bow and arrows, and said, ““Now I’m going to the gathering 
place. I'll be the one who succeeds,” and started away. Chickadee 
followed behind, crying. 

After a while Coyote reached Prairie Chicken’s house. The old people 
were away, but the two children were outside. When the children saw 
Coyote they ran inside the house. Coyote went on up to the house and 
walked in. “Where is your father ?”’ he asked. The children only grunted, 
“Where is your mother?” They grunted again. Then he asked, ‘‘What 
kind of people are you, anyway ?”’ He scraped a hole in the coals of the 
fire, put the two children in and covered them up. Then he took them 
out again, carried them outside and fastened them up on sticks, one end 
stuck under their upper lips, the other end thrust into the ground. After 
that he went on. 

When the parents were coming home they saw the children from far 
away. “Look! There are our children, waiting for us,” one of them said 
But when they came closer they saw the children were dead. They began 
to cry. Soon Chickadee came along. He was crying, too. He asked the 
others what troubled them. They told him that someone had killed their 
children. Chickadee said that it must have been Coyote, who was ahead 
of him. The parents begged Chickadee to bring their children to life, and 
promised to do anything for him if he would only do so. ‘‘All right,” said 
Chickadee; “if you get my bows and arrows and clothes back from Coyote 
I'll bring your children to life.”” Prairie Chicken and his wife agreed, and 
flew away. Chickadee took the children down, stepped over them, and 
they came to life. Soon the Prairie Chickens caught up with Coyote, 
who was going along, singing, near the edge of a cliff. They flew a short 
distance beyond him and lay down near the cliff, one a little nearer the 
edge than the other. When Coyote came near the first chicken flew up 
in front of his face, making a loud noise by flapping his wings. Coyote 
jumped from fright and nearly fell over the cliff. Then the other Chicken 
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flew up in the same manner ; Coyote jumped again, and fell over. Before 
he had fallen to the bottom of the cliff, the Prairie Chickens had taken 
his clothes and bow and arrows from him. They flew back with them and 
returned them to Chickadee. Chickadee put on the clothes, took his 
bow and arrows, and left. Finally he reached the meeting place. 

Fox was going around, and discovered Coyote again. He stepped over 
him again and Coyote once more came to life. ““Huh! I must have fallen 
asleep when I lay down here,” he said to Fox. ‘‘Yes,” Fox replied, “‘you 
have been meddling with Chickadee again.” Coyote went to the gathering 
also. 

Everybody was shooting, but none could reach the sky. They called 
on Chickadee. ‘“‘Well, I’ll try,” said Chickadee, ‘‘but I don’t know whether 
I can succeed or not.”” He shot one arrow. I did not fall back. Then he 
shot another and another, until all were gone. He could now see the end 
of the chain. Then other people shot at the end. Now they had a way 
to get to the sky. They were going to get fire. Everybody climbed up 
to the sky-world but Grizzly Bear. He had to carry along a great deal 
of food for himself so every time he started up the great weight broke the 
chain. Finally he could no longer reach the chain, so he had to stay on 
earth. 

The people stayed up in the sky world awhile, then they became hungry 
and decided to return to earth. When they reached the bottom of the 
chain they couldn’t get down. So each one changed himself into one 
thing or another, such as a stone or a pine cone, and dropped to earth. 
Coyote said, ‘‘Pine needle,’ and began to drop like an arrow. “No, no, 
no, no, no,” he cried, ‘‘leaf, leaf, leaf, leaf.” Then he floated down slowly 
and easily. Only Beaver and Woodpecker and Dog and Feces were left 
in the sky country. Beaver and Woodpecker were comrades; Dog and 
Feces were also comrades. They were all very hungry. Dog sniffed at 
his comrade. Then he began to lick at him. Soon there was nothing 
left of Feces. Then Dog went down below. People asked where his 
comrade was. He answered, ‘‘Eaten.”’ 

Beaver and his comrade decided to plan a way to get fire. Beaver told 
Woodpecker that he would go upstream to a point above the site of the 
fish trap, then float down, dead. He would then float down and land in 
the trap. The sky people would take him to their camp and skin him. 
Beaver told Woodpecker to fly down near the camp just as the people 
were skinning him. The people would see Woodpecker and start after 
him, Beaver planned. Then, while they were away, he could steal the 
fire. At that time Woodpecker was red all over. He was the king of 
small birds. Beaver did as had been planned. He went above the fish 
trap, then started to float back, dead. He landed in the fish trap, where 
the people later found him. They carried him to camp, and started to 
skin him and dress the hide. While he was being skinned Beaver anxiously 
waited for Woodpecker to come, but in vain. Beaver thought he was to 
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die for sure. All that was left of his skin was a bit on one side of his head. 
Just then Woodpecker lit on the tree outside and called. All the people 
rushed out and began to shoot at Woodpecker. Beaver rolled over into 
his skin as soon as they had gone, snatched some fire, put it under his 
fingernail and dived into the water. Then all the fires in all the camps 
were put out with the water. Beaver floated on and on downstream 
until he reached home again. The people couldn’t hit Woodpecker with 
their arrows. He flew from tree to tree, and back and forth, and finally 
hid beneath a brush pile. 

Magpie was in camp; he noticed all the fires going out. He took one 
ember and put it in a shell. When the people came back to camp they 
saw that all the fires were dead; they wondered what could be done to 
get fire again. Then Magpie told them that he had saved an ember. 

That evening an old woman was gathering wood. She happened to pass 
the place where Woodpecker was hiding and discovered him. She 
returned and told all those at camp that she had found him. A party 
went out and caught Woodpecker and brought him back to their camp. 
The old woman had a granddaughter. She wanted Woodpecker to marry 
her granddaughter, so the two were married. Then the old woman 
decided that she would spoil Woodpecker’s good looks. Woodpecker was 
sitting at the back of the lodge, just in front of a small hole. The old 
woman built a big fire of pitch wood. The wind carried the black, sooty 
smoke to the place where Woodpecker was sitting. She put more and 
more pitch on the fire. Woodpecker wondered how he could save his 
bright feathers, so that he would be remembered in times to come. He 
put his hand on the top of his head and held it tightly there. That is why 
Woodpecker now has a red head, while all his other feathers are black. 


I4. COYOTE KILLS DANGEROUS BEINGS! 


Coyote was going around, killing enemies of the people. 

Grizzly Bear had a camp of his own. He had a dog. Grizzly Bear 
killed everyone who came along. He had a big pile of bones by his camp. 
Coyote came along. He told Grizzly Bear that he was a better man than 
he was. Grizzly Bear killed him, and threw his bones into the pile. Fox 
came along. He saw his friend. He stepped over Coyote’s bones. Coyote 
came to life and said, “‘I lay down to sleep.” Fox said, ‘“‘Yes, vou tried 
to be smart; you tried to kill Grizzly Bear. Nobody has ever killed him.” 

Coyote went along. He defecated. His Feces said, “I'll be your dog 
and your flint.’”” One-Ear was the dog’s name. It was a little dog with 
claws of flint. Coyote went back to Grizzly Bear. Grizzly Bear came out 
and growled at the dog. The dog barked. Coyote told Grizzly Bear to 
watch out for himself. He told him One-Ear might take him. Grizzly 


1 Told by William Burke. August, 1930. 
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Bear laughed and said, “I could eat him and you too.’’ Coyote said, 
“Look out.” Grizzly Bear opened his mouth. Coyote’s dog jumped into 
his mouth. He tore open Grizzly Bear’s insides with his flint claws and 
his backbone, and came out his anus. Grizzly Bear died. Coyote spoke 
to Grizzly Bear: “In times to come you will not kill everyone who 
comes along. Only once in a while, when people laugh at you, will you 
kill them.’”’ That was the end of Grizzly Bear. 

Coyote went on. He met Ice. Ice was a dangerous being. He killed 
anyone who came along. He froze everyone. Coyote saw a boy. He 
asked him his name. The boy answered, ‘‘Icicles-on-the-head”’ (sa’axali’- 
lauxen). Coyote repeated it, and laughed. Coyote asked the boy his 
father’s name. ‘“‘Ice-on-the-head”’ (swixwaienstki’n). Coyote asked him 
his mother’s name. ‘‘Ice-on-the dress’ (swixwaianste’lks), the boy 
answered. “I know them,” Coyote said, ‘‘they are my relatives.’”’ Then 
he went into the lodge. In a short time he was frozen. Ice threw him out. 
Fox came along. He stepped over Coyote. Coyote came to life. “I must 
have been asleep,”’ he said. 

Coyote went along. He defecated. Feces said, ‘““You always make 
trouble.” “‘Be quiet,’’ Coyote said, ‘‘I’ll make it rain and you'll fall to 
pieces.”’ ““No! Don’t do that. We’ll tell you what to do. We'll turn to 
pitch; then you take it to Ice’s lodge. When you get there, light it, and 
Ice will melt.’ Coyote took the pitch and went back to Ice’s lodge. He 
met Ice’s boy. He asked him the same questions that he had before. 
Then he went into the lodge. He greeted Ice. “I knew you lived here,” 
he said, ‘“but I never had time to come and camp with you.” Ice thought, 
“Aha! He’ll soon be frozen.”’ But Coyote took the pitch, lighted it, and 
put it around the room. Ice told him to stop, but Coyote said that he was 
too cold. Ice melted. Coyote spoke: “In times to come, you won’t freeze 
everybody. You'll only be able to freeze a lone hunter once in a while.” 
That was the end of Ice. 

Coyote went on. There was another dangerous being, Steelhead Trout 
(xumi’na’). She was a great wrestler. She stood on ice and wrestled. 
She threw and killed everyone who came along. Coyote came along. 
He was a great fellow with the women. He joked and talked with her. 
She thought, ‘‘I’ll kill him.’’ Coyote asked, “‘Can we wrestle together ?” 
“Yes,” she answered. Coyote rubbed against her. ‘“Throw me first,” 
she said. ‘“‘No, you throw me first,” Coyote answered. She threw him 
and killed him. His head hit on the ice when he fell. She threw him 
aside. 

Fox came along. He stepped over Coyote and brought him to life 
again. “I’ve been asleep,” Coyote said. “Yes, you’ve been wrestling 
with Steelhead Trout,” Fox answered. 

Coyote defecated. Feces said, ‘“We’ll be good looks and salmon grease. 
Take the grease and put in on the ice. Then your feet will freeze right 
to the ice. We'll be your strength.’’ Coyote went back. Steelhead 
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Trout thought, ‘““One more Coyote I'll kill.’’ Coyote asked her for 
match. ‘All right,” she answered. Coyote threw the grease all around, 
and he froze to the ice. ‘“You throw me first,’’ Coyote said. ‘All right,” 
she answered. But she couldn’t move him. Then she said, “You throw 
me.’’ Coyote threw her. She fell down, wriggling, and slipped through 
a hole in the ice. ‘“No more,” Coyote said, “will you kill people. In the 
spring you'll come up the rivers; Indians will catch you, and kill you, 
and you'll smell like me, too.’”’ That was the end of Steelhead Trout. 

Coyote went on. He was going along. He met a man. He didn't 
know him. The man said, ‘‘Hello, my younger brother.’”’ ‘‘No,” Coyote 
said, “I’m not your younger brother; I’m your older brother.’’ Then the 
two of them argued for a while. Finally the man said, ““You make that 
mountain move over there — then I’ll believe you.”” The man gave 
Coyote strength to do it. Coyote moved the mountain. ‘Now move it 
back,”’ the man said. Coyote moved it back. ‘You see,’ Coyote said, 
“T can do anything you ask; I’m the older.”” Then the man said, ‘‘Now 
move that island up the river.’’ Coyote moved it. “‘See,’”’ Coyote said, 
“I’m your older brother.”” ‘““Now move the mountain again,” the man 
said. Coyote tried, but he couldn’t. He tried several times. Then the 
man told him to move the island back. Coyote couldn’t do it. Then the 
man moved the island back. He said, ‘‘You see, I’m the older. I’m God. 
I’m the ruler on earth and in heaven.” Coyote thought, “I’m talking 
to a great man.” He ‘drew his horns in’.! 

God said, ‘“You be the smart man here on earth; you take care of 
things here. I’ll be the smart man in heaven; I’ll rule there and look 
after everything.”” So they decided at last that God was the older and 
Coyote was the younger. 


15. COYOTE KILLS A DANGEROUS BEING? (FRAGMENT) 


Coyote looked around and saw that the world was getting worse and 
worse. “I don’t know what is going to happen,” he thought, “‘unless 
something is done.” Then he thought for a long time, and finally decided 
to attempt to kill a dangerous being that had been doing a great deal of 
harm, and was killing anything and everything. He started on the 
journey and travelled until he came to a place near where the being 
lived. He sat down there to decide as to how to go ahead. He thought 
and thought, but he couldn’t figure what to do. “I am onlyjone man,” 
he thought, “what can I do to kill this dangerous being?’’ Then he 
remembered his friend, Fox. ‘“My! how I wish Fox would come along. 
Surely he could help me. I certainly wish that I could see him. Maybe 
if I wish enough he will come. He has always come before when I wished 
for a long time.” 


' A colloquialism meaning ‘‘took the defensive’. 
* Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
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So Coyote sat there, wishing that Fox would come along. A while 
later he looked up, and sure enough, there was Fox a little way off. “Oh, 
Fox, my friend,” he called, ‘“come here! I need your help.”’ “All right,” 
Fox answered, ‘“you come over here. I’m too busy to go over there.” 

Coyote went to where Fox was, and told him his troubles. But Fox 
gave him no sympathy or advice. He said that he was a fool, and would 
be killed if he tried such a thing. Coyote kept at him, though, and Fox 
finally gave in, saying, ‘‘Oh, all right. You do as I say.’ 


16. COYOTE AND THE BLIZZARD MAN? 


In the old days the winters were very long and cold. Many people 
died each winter from the cold. Blizzards came which lasted for one or 
two or sometimes three months. Food ran out and people starved to 
death and froze to death. 

Coyote knew of the P’’zzard Man and how much trouble he brought 
each year. He thought :> himself, ““How can the world ever be filled 
with people, as it should ve some day, if so many are killed every winter 
by Blizzard?’ He knew that if anyone could throw the Blizzard Man 
in a wrestling match, his power over the cold would be lost, but of 
all those who had tried none had ever succeeded. Many had frozen to 
death before the fight even started. Nevertheless Coyote determined to 
challenge him. ‘‘I could at least try to throw him,” he thought. Before 
starting for the place where Blizzard lived he asked Fox for advice. Fox 
told him not to go for he would surely be killed. But when Coyote 
insisted he agreed to help him. He took muscles from his arms and legs 
and gave them to Coyote. ‘“These will make your arms strong,” he said. 
Then he told Coyote to be sure to think of him when he was wrestling, 
and that would help. ‘‘Also,” he added, “when you get there reach up 
your anus and pull out your intestines and cut off a piece about a foot 
long. Tie up one end of it and blow it up. Then fill it with water and 
heat it over the fire. After it is hot tie up the other end and put it under 
your shirt. Then when the fight starts pull it out, untie one end and 
throw the hot water all around. That will melt the slick ice which is 
everywhere up there, and you will be able to get a footing.”’ 

Then Coyote travelled to the Blizzard Man’s house and challenged him 
to a wrestling match. He followed all of the directions that Fox had 
given him. Just as they were about to start wrestling Coyote pulled the 
hot water from under his shirt and threw it around. The Blizzard Man 
began to steam and looked very discouraged. But he had accepted the 
challenge and couldn’t back out then. They began to wrestle but Coyote 
soon threw him easily with the help of Fox’s muscles. 


1 Covington stopped here, saying that he could remember no more of the 
myth. 
* Told by Bob Covington, August, 1928. 
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Then Coyote made a speech to the people who were standing around. 
He said: “There, you see, is your friend Blizzard. There he is, lying on 
the ground melting. He thought that no one could throw him but I did. 
I am not a big chief, but I am a little chief. And I am going to rid the 
world of all men like him. He never thought of other people. He was 
strong and thought he couldn’t be beaten, so he went out every winter 
and stayed for a long time. He made many people die from the cold but 
he didn’t care. Some day there is going to be a change in the world. It 
will be a new world. Then there will be many, many people on earth. 
not just a few here and there. I don’t know when that time will be, but 
it will come some time. No one knows but the chief in the sky, and he 
doesn’t dare tell anyone. But if men like your friend Blizzard were let 
live, what would become of all the people? I can say this much for him: 
Each winter it will be cold for a few months — not very cold, but there 
will be snow on the ground. Sometimes there will be what people call 
a blizzard. But it will not last more than one or two or three days at the 
most. And never again will people freeze to death each winter as they 
have done in the past.” 


I7. COYOTE AND THE WOMAN WRESTLER! 


Coyote heard of a woman wrestler that no one had ever been able to 
throw. “‘That’s queer,’ he thought. “I have never known cf a woman 
that couldn’t be beaten by a man.’’ Then he decided that he would 
challenge her. He was sure that he could throw her. He started for the 
place where she lived which was on the Columbia River a little below 
Entiat. On the way he met Fox and told him of his plans. 

“Don’t be foolish,” Fox said to him. ‘You can never beat that 
woman.”’ “Yes, I can,” Coyote answered. “I’m going to try it.” Fox 
still tried to persuade him not to go but Coyote insisted. ‘Oh, all right, 
then,” said Fox, “but first you go to that pile of rocks over there.” He 
pointed to a spot nearby. ‘There you will find a pot of black stuff that 
I put there especially for you. Take that with you and you will be able to 
throw her. Before you meet her put down the pot and cover it up with 
your shirt. Then just as you are getting ready to wrestle with her say, 
‘Oh! wait a minute,’ and rush over and get the pot and throw the stuff 
all around you and throw the pot down too. Then go ahead and wrestle 
and you will beat her.’”’ Then Fox went on. 

Coyote went over to the rock pile and found the pot. It was full of 
a black, oily substance. He took it and went on up the river and met the 
woman wrestler, doing just as Fox had told him. Whenever this woman 
was challenged, no matter whether it was winter or summer, the river 
would freeze over just at that place with a very slick sheet of ice. Then 


! Told by Bob Covington. july, 1928. 
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she would always be able to throw her opponent because she could stand 
up on the ice, but no one else could. But when she got ready to wrestle 
with Coyote he threw the oily stuff all around, and he was able to stand 
up easily but the woman slipped and he threw her. Then Coyote said 
to her, ‘From this day on no woman will ever be able to beat a man.” 

Nowadays, when travellers are going down the Columbia River in 
canoes or boats, they always know when they are at the place where the 
wrestling match occurred, because although there are no rapids and the 
water seems perfectly smooth and calm ahead, the waters always boil up 
and turn over the boat just as it reaches that spot. 


18. CHIPMUNK, COYOTE, AND THE DANGEROUS BEINGS, OWL SISTERS! 


Chipmunk was living with her grandmother, Snowshoe Rabbit. Her 
grandmother told her to go out and pick some berries. The girl didn’t 
want to. She said that Owl (spa’ta) would get her. Her grandmother 
said that Owls didn’t come out in the daytime, and not to be afraid. 

Chipmunk went out. She climbed on top of a bush and cried out, 
“My berries are ripe, my berries are ripe,’ over and over. Owl heard her 
and thought, ‘‘I’ll get her; children are good to eat.’’ She came to the 
bush where Chipmunk was. Owl asked Chipmunk to come on down, but 
Chipmunk said, ‘“No, I won’t come down for any Owl.” “I’m not Owl; 
I’m your grandmother.’ ‘‘No, you aren’t. My grandmother isn’t as 
ugly as that,’’ Chipmunk said. “Yes, I’m your grandmother. Come on 
down,” Owl said. ‘‘All right. If you will dig a hole and get in it and cover 
vour head with your basket, I’ll come down,” Chipmunk answered. Owl 
did so, but every time Chipmunk started down, Owl raised the basket 
over one eye so that she cuuld see her. Chipmunk always caught her, 
and wouldn’t come down. Each time Owl promised not to look, but she 
always did. Finally Chipmunk went down slowly and jumped to the 
ground. She ran over where Owl was. She ran right over Owl’s back, 
making a noise like a chipmunk. Owl heard her and jumped up and 
tried to grab her, but only scratched her back, making the marks that 
chipmunk has today. 

Chipmunk ran home and told her grandmother to hide her. Snowshoe 
hid her in a basket, but Chipmunk was so scared that she kept running 
around around and making noise; she was so scared. Then her grand- 
mother put her under a pillow, but she still made noise. Outside Meadow 
Lark heard her crying and told Snowshoe to put Chipmunk in a clam shell. 
She did so, and heard no more noise. Then Snowshoe gave Meadow Lark 
a black necklace in payment. That is why meadow lark has a black ring 
around its neck. 

Soon Owl came to the house. ‘‘Where is that little girl?” she asked. 
“T haven’t seen any little girl come by here,” Snowshoe answered. “Oh, 


1 Told by William Burke. August, 1930. 
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yes, she did. Her tracks lead right up here. If you don’t bring her out 
I'll eat you,’ Owl said. Then Meadow Lark came along and told Owl that 
Chipmunk was inside in a clam shell. Snowshoe was scared, and had to 
bring Chipmunk out. She asked Owl not to break up any of Chipmunk’s 
joints, but just to eat the meat. Owl did so, and gave the bones back. 

“Why do you want these ?’”’ Owl asked. “Oh, when I’m lonesome for 
my granddaughter, I'll take them out and look at them.’ Then Owl 
noticed that Snowshoe had white hands. ‘““How white your hands are! 
Is your whole body that way? How did you get so white ?’’ Owl asked. 
“Well, I'll tell you,” Snowshoe said. “I put pitch all over some hot rocks. 
Then my granddaughter and I danced around the fire and after a while 
my granddaughter pushed me over onto the rocks. I turned over and over 
and all my black skin peeled off and left me white.’’ ‘‘I’d like to do that,” 
Owl said, “‘let’s do it.”’ ‘All right, if you’ll gather the pitch,’’ Showshoe 
said. Owl gathered pitch. While she was gone Snowshoe sot her grand- 
daughter and stepped over her and she came to life. Then they dug a 
hole in the ground and piled rocks in it. They built a fire over the rocks, 
Chipmunk went out and got two forked sticks and hid them near the 
fire. Then she went back and hid. Snowshoe stayed by the fire. 

Owl returned with a basket full of pitch. She put it over the rocks. 
The pitch started to burn. Snowshoe said, ‘““We’ll dance now.” They 
danced and sang around the fire. Snowshoe said, ‘“We’ll dance around 
three times, then I'll push you in.” “‘All right,’’ Owl answered. The third 
time around Snowshoe pushed her in. Then she called Chipmunk. Each 
of them took a stick and held Owl down by the neck and by the feet. Owl 
cried that she wanted to turn over, but they wouldn’t let her. She burned 
to death. They covered her up with dirt and went back to the lodge. 

Snowshoe and Chipmunk went to bed that night. About midnight one 
of Owl’s eyes popped. It made a noise like a shot. Then they heard 
hooting, like an owl. Snowshoe said: ‘In times to come you will hoot at 
night, and people will tell their children that you will come and get them 
in your basket, but you won’t go around killing people. You will be just 
a common owl (sni’na).”’ 

The next morning Snowshoe and her granddaughter left camp. 
Coyote came and moved in. About the middle of the day three sisters 
(Owls), came along. All of them laughed when they saw the grave. “Our 
sister has left something for us to eat.”” They dug up the grave and started 
to eat, but the youngest sister wouldn’t eat. Her sisters told her to eat, 
but she wouldn’t. She knew all about it, but she wouldn’t say anything. 
The other two started to eat. After a while they found tattooing marks 
on the wrists and knew that they were eating their own sister. That 
made them angry. They started out to find who had killed her. They 
tracked them to their lodge. Owls rushed in to kill whoever was there 
Coyote saw them and turned himself into a granite rock beside the fire. 
Owls saw no one; but they started to bite the rock. ‘‘Go ahead, bite me, 
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but your mouth will be full of maggots,”’ Coyote said. Owl looked away. 
When she looked back the rock wasgone. Then Owlsawa bow between the 
mats and poles of the lodge. She started to bite it, but it flew right out the 
top of the lodge, and away. Owls chased it for a while and then gave up. 

Owls were thirsty from eating meat. So they went down to the river 
to drink. Coyote was watching them. When the second oldest Owl 
drank, her teeth all fell out. They turned into mud hens and floated 
away. Then Owls were still more angry. They chased Coyote all over 
the country to try to get him and kill him. Coyote got tired. He defecated. 
Feces said, “‘I’ll be a long house and many people dancing inside. A lot 
of fine pitch wood will be stuck between the lodge poles and the mats, and 
along the bottom of the mats. You stay outside and watch for Owls to 
come. When they get here tell them all to loosen their braids and let thei1 
hair hang over their eyes. Tell them to dance with their heads down and 
not to look up. If they feel anything hot and burning around their necks 
tell them to pay no attention to it. It will be a good looking man spitting 
on their necks. Ask them just to keep their heads down and dance.”’ 

When they went in and started to dance Coyote lit all the pitch and 
the lodge started to burn. The youngest sister wouldn’t goin. She knew 
all about it. Only the other two went in. When the fire was burning the 
youngest sister cried out, but they were dancing inside and couldn't 
hear her. Coyote said, ‘“‘You make too much noise. Let me kiss you 
before you cry again.”’ She let him kiss her. He bit off her tongue. This 
made her angry and she started to chase him. They ran for a long time. 
Finally Coyote was all tired out. He ran into a gopher hole. Owl sat 
down at the top of the hole. They stayed there for a long, long time. 
Coyote got very hungry. He would take out one of his testes and suck 
on it for a while, then put it back. He crept up and looked out once in 
a while, but Owl was still there. He thought he would starve. He 
defecated. Feces said, ‘I will be a camp with many people. In the 
evening the spokesman will go around and tell the people that next 
morning camp will be moved. In the morning they will take down the 
lodge poles. The poles will make a loud noise when they hit the ground. 
The people will paddle across the river, and the paddles will make a loud 
noise. On the other side, when they land, the dogs will start barking and 
howling.”’ 

“Well,”’ Owl said, ‘‘there must be a lot of people down there; Coyote 
must be having a good time.’’ So she left. Coyote came out. He looked 
around and saw that Owl was gone. He started eating grasshoppers. 


I9. COYOTE INTRODUCES SALMON! 


On the Sanpoil River, a littleway above the Columbia, an old man and 
an old woman lived. The old woman was so stooped that she could 


' Told by Bob Covington, August, 1928. 
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almost walk around on her knees and elbows without bending over. The 
old man was crippled, too, but he could hobble around a little better than 
his wife. The old people had a grandchild that lived with them. She 
was a very good looking girl. 

One day Coyote came along and saw the old couple and the girl. He 
decided then and there that he wanted the girl for his wife, but he was 
afraid to ask the old people for her, for fear they would say no. It was 
early in the morning, so he decided to wait around until evening and then 
ask them. He sat around and lay around all day long. The old man and 
woman watched him. They saw that his hair was long and braided all the 
way down and that his forelocks were carefully combed back and that the 
few strands of hair in front of his ears were covered with beads. They 
noticed too that he was tall and strong. The old people talked about him 
to each other and decided that he must be a chief of some kind. 

All day Coyote stayed there and said nothing. Late in the afternoon 
he decided to speak to the old man. “Old man,” he said, “what is that 
thing down in the stream a way ?”’ “Why, that’s a fish trap,” the old man 
answered. “A fish trap? What is that? What do you do with it?” 
Coyote asked as if he didn’t know. ‘‘Oh, I catch a few bull-heads and 
sun-fish once in a while,’ the old man answered. Coyote still pretended 
ignorance. “Is that what you eat, then? I don’t know that I ever heard 
of them; are they big enough to eat ?’”’ “Oh, they’re not much, but what 
else can we do? That’s all we can get to eat,” the old man said. ‘Oh! 
said Coyote, acting surprised. “Well,” he added, “I guess I’ll go up on 
the hill a while.”’ It was then about an hour before sunset. 

Coyote went up on the hill nearby. He saw some grouse in a tree. He 
picked up a rock and threw it at them and killed five. He picked them 
up and carried them down to where he had left the old couple. ‘““Well, 
let’s eat,’’ Coyote said, showing them the grouse. ‘“What are those?” 
asked the old man. He had never seen any grouse before. ‘Those are 
grouse,’ said Coyote. “I happened to be very lucky while I was up on 
the hill just now and I killed these with a rock.’’ The old people were 
very much surprised, but they took off the feathers and cooked the 
grouse. When they were done everyone ate. It was a real feast for the 
old man and woman. They were used to having only the food that their 
little trap would bring them. “Is this the kind of food that you eat all of 
the time?”’ they asked Coyote. “Oh, no,” he answered. ‘‘Sometimes 
I kill a few grouse, but other times I eat berries or roots or I catch some 
fish and eat them; not little fish, but great big real fish, longer than your 
arm.’ The old people’s eyes opened wide at this. 

A while later Coyote said, “Well, I'll tell you. A person shouldn't keep 
his feelings to himself. If you want me, I’ll stop here and stay with you 
as long as you like; but if you don’t want me, I'll go on. I can leave 
tonight if you wish.” ‘‘Why, what do you mean?” they asked. ‘‘Well, 
I'll tell you,” Coyote answered. “I want your granddaughter for my 
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wife.’ The old man and woman looked at each other but did not say 
anything. Coyote could tell what they were thinking though, and he 
decided to go away for a while and let them talk it over. He went a 
little way off and waited. While he was gone the old man said, “‘Wife, 
what do you think of this fellow ? You saw what he did a little while ago. 
In a few minutes he went out and got food for a good meal. Maybe if 
we let him marry our daughter he’ll stay here and we'll have good food to 
eat. You heard him talk about those big fish. Anyway, our daughter 
will soon be getting married to some one. She might get some one who 
would be no good, and this man seems to be a pretty good fellow.”’ 
“Well, husband,” answered his wife, ‘‘I’ll leave it entirely up to you.” 

Soon Coyote returned. He decided not to say anything this time, but 
to let the old man start the conversation. Some little time passed 
before the old man spoke. He had his pipe in his hands. ‘‘How I wish 
[hada smoke!” he said. ““My tobacco ran out quite a while back.”’ “‘Oh,”’ 
said Coyote, ‘“‘you want a smoke? Here!” He reached into his pocket and 
drew out a big bunch of tobacco and handed it to the man. It was real 
tobacco; not the mixture of grass and weeds that the old man had been 
used to smoking. The old man took it and filled his pipe, very much 
surprised that Coyote should have so much real tobacco. 

Soon the old man spoke up. ‘‘Say, you were talking over a proposition 
alittle while ago. Well, my wife and I have talked it over and she has left 
it up to me. I have decided to let you have our daughter. We don’t 
want you just to stay with her for a few days and then go on, though. 
We want you to marry her and live here; or if you go away, we want you 
to take her with you. How are we going to know that you will do this?” 
“Oh, you needn’t worry about that,” said Coyote. ‘I’m tired of travelling 
I want to settle down. I’ll stay here for the rest of my life if you wish. 
And I really want to marry the girl. Why, just a few days ago I tried 
three or four times to get a wife down in the lower country, but none of 
them would marry me. If they had, I would be down there now, and 
you never would have seen me.’’ Coyote had to be very careful with the 
way he talked because he had a queer voice, and if he hadn’t changed it 
they would have known that he was Coyote. But the old people were 
satisfied now and Coyote took their granddaughter for his wife. 

Coyote stayed with his wife that evening, making love to her. But 
late in the evening he said to her, ‘‘I’m going out for a few minutes; when 
I come back we'll go to bed.”’ ‘‘All right,’ she answered, and Coyote 
went out. He went down the stream to where the old man had his trap. 
In a little while he made it over in the form of a basket trap, piling up 
tows of rocks to guide the fish into it. When he had finished he called 
out, ‘‘Salmon, I want two of you to be in this trap in the morning, one 
male and one female.” Then he went back. 

The next morning Coyote asked the old man what time he went down 
to the trap. ‘I usually go down about the middle of the morning; 
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sometimes I find one or two little fish then,”’ he answered. A little later, 
just after sun-up, Coyote told the old man that he thought he should go 
down and look at the trap to see if any fish were in it. “There won’t be 
any this early,” the old man answered. “Well, I think that you had 
better go and see, anyway; I heard something during the night and | 
think it was some fish in the trap,’ Coyote said. So the old man went 
down to the trap. It was a little way off shore, but from the bank he could 
see something big moving around in the trap. He took off his moccasins 
and waded in. Sure enough, there were two big salmon in the trap. When 
the old man saw them he became so excited that he hardly knew what to 
do. He floundered out of the water and stumbled up the trail towards 
where he had left Coyote. He hobbled along, his body all bent over, and 
stumbled from one side of the path to the other in his excitement. When 
he reached Coyote he cried, ‘‘Say, there are two great big fish in the trap 
— bigger than I have ever seen.’’ ‘“What?” exclaimed Coyote, “you 
must have something in your eyes; you must be dreaming.” “No,” the 
old man insisted, ‘“‘my eyes are clear.’’” He rubbed them and said, “You 
had better come down and see.” 

Coyote went down with him. When they reached the trap Coyote 
looked in and said, ‘““Sure enough, you’re right. These are salmon, the 
chief of the fish. We'll take them over to that flat place there and I'll 
show you what to do to them.’”’ When they reached the open field he sent 
the old man up the hill to gather sunflower stems and leaves. ‘Those 
are the salmon plants,”’ he said; “‘salmon must always be laid only on 
sunflower stems and leaves.”’ The old man brought back the sunflowers 
and spread them out on the ground; then they put the salmon down on 
them. Then Coyote showed him how to prepare the fish. First he 
showed him how to put a stick in the mouth and then bend it back and 
break off the head. Next he showed him how to make long sharp poles 
to stick in the salmon for holding it over the fire and roasting. 

Coyote said, “Now, remember this: for the first week! go down to 
the trap and take out the salmon, but when you are fixing one to cook, 
never use a knife to cut it in any way. Always cook the fish over the fire 
on sticks, the way I have showed you; never boil it. Then, after it is 
roasted, open it carefully and take out the backbone without breaking it. 
Also save the back part of the head; never eat that.? If you do not do 
these things as I have said, either a big storm will come up and it will 
rain until you are drowned, or you will be bitten by a rattlesnake. One 
of these things will be sure to happen to you. After you have taken the 
back bone and the back of the head, wrap them up carefully in tules and 
put them up somewhere in a tree or some place where they can’t be 


' Probably a modern substitution for “‘five days’’. 

* Cf. page 144 where Salmon receives a shot in the back of the head from 
Rattlesnake, and page 145 where Salmon decrees that people shall not suck 
the back of his head. 
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bothered. If you do as I say you will always have salmon in your trap. 
I'm telling you these things because I am going to die some time and 
I want you to know what to do. After this men will always place traps 
up and down the river to catch salmon; the man who has the first trap 
in the river will be chief and you should always do anything that he tells 
you to do. After the first week you can boil your salmon or cook it any 
way you wish, but always take care of the bones; never leave them where 
they can be stepped on or stepped over.” 

For the next few days each time the old man went down to the trap in 
the morning he found twice as many salmon as on the day before. 
Coyote showed him how to dry them and prepare them for use in the 
winter. Before long a large scaffold was covered with the drying salmon. 
The people ’round about saw the fish and noticed how well the old man 
and woman were doing. They went home and told the other people about 
the big red fish and the tall young stranger who was staying with the old 
people. Soon a bunch of them went to see for themselves. The old man 
and woman invited them in and gave them a feast. Then they told them 
how they got the fish. 


20. NAMTU’S BRINGS CAMAS! 


Namtu’s was a Kalispel girl. She heard that there was no camas 
growing in the Okanogan country so she decided to take some there 
and plant it. She dug some camas roots and put them in a basket. Then 
she and her grandmother travelled to Okanogan. There they climbed a 
large hill where Namtu’s decided to plant her camas. When they reached 
the top Namtu’s saw a spring a little way off. She told her grandmother 
that she was going to get a drink. There was a pool at the spring and she 
looked down and saw her reflection. She was dusty and dirty from the 
trip so she washed herself and combed her hair. When she looked up she 
saw two young men looking at her. She was ashamed and sat down again. 
The men began to quarrel over which one should have her. 

Namtu’s looked over at the opposite hill and saw Coyote looking at 
them. While Coyote looked on the men fought over her. During the 
fight one of the men, named tlme’xum, hit the other, Tcupa’kxa, a 
slanting whack on each shoulder and he turned into a wedge shaped hill. 
The hill is still there in that same shape.” This made Tcupa’kxa so angry 
that he hit tlme’xum so hard that he drove him right down into the 
ground and flattened him out. That is why the top of the hill is flat now. 

Then Coyote spoke and told Namtu’s that she had better not try to 
get up. Then he laughed. He wanted her for himself. He had been 
jealous of the two young men and that is why they had turned to hills. 
But soon Namtu’s said to her grandmother that she did not like that 

' Told by Kate Staples. July, 1928. 

* Chopaka mountain. 
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place and that she was going back home and take her camas with her 
Her grandmother said that she must not, for she wanted her to go on up 
the Okanogan river and find a husband. The girl agreed and started to 
get up but she couldn’t move. She had turned to stone. The stone is 
still there to this day, shaped just as she was sitting.’ That is why there 
has never been any camas growing in the Okanogan country.” 


21. COYOTE’S DAUGHTER? 


Coyote started from Astoria to travel up the Columbia river. When 
he reached The Dalles he made a great falls in the river. Then he saw a 
group of girls near the river bank. They were good looking and he 
picked out one that he liked. He decided that he would like to marry her 
so he asked her mother if he might have her for his wife. The mother 
looked at Coyote and saw that he had a long nose and slanting eyes 
which made him very ugly. She told him that he could not have her 
daughter. Then Coyote said, “If you let me marry your daughter I'l] 
leave the falls here so that the salmon can go no farther up river. Also 
I'll tell the Chief of the Sea to send up fishes such as you have never 
seen before.’’ The mother still refused but at this the girl’s father spoke 
up, saying that Coyote seemed to him to be a good fellow and asked his 
wife to let him have their daughter for his wife. But she was stubborn 
like all women and refused. She said she didn’t believe what he said 
anyway. At this Coyote threw up his arms and the falls flew all to 
pieces. Rocks flew everywhere and left only a rapids. 

1 “Ever since that time when a traveller has passed this stone, (called 
xi’xi in Chinook jargon), he has left a piece of cloth, hair, money or some such 
thing to insure himself good luck on his trip.”’ 

* An Okanogan version of this tale with which my informant was acquaint- 
ed was identical, with the following exception: Namtu’s upon seeing the 
two men fighting, threw her hands up over her head and the basket of camas 
flew high in the air and lit on the other side of the Columbia river. That is 
why there is no camas growing north of the Columbia but lots of it on the south 
side. 

My informant followed this tale with the following anecdote: About the 
year 1915 an old miner, a white man who was acquainted with the talk 
connected with the xi’xi stone, deliberately blew it to pieces with a charge of 
powder. A companion asked him what he meant by doing such a thing 
whether he did not know what that stone was. The reply was that it was 
just a stone like all the rest. The next winter the miner was crossing a frozen 
river with his team and wagon and all his goods. When in the middle the ic¢ 
broke through and, though he managed to save himself, he lost everything 
else. He said to himself, ‘“This has happened because I broke up that stone 
So he went to where the stone was located and put the pieces back together 
as best he could 

Fold by Bob Covington. July, 1928 
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Coyote went on up the river. He made several falls on the way, but 
the same thing always happened. He would be refused a wife and then 
he would destroy the falls. Finally he reached the place where Kettle 
Falls now stands. He made a falls here but was refused again, when he 
asked for a wife. This time when he broke up the falls a huge boulder 
rolled out into the middle of the river, making a falls on each side. Then 
Coyote cried out, “Daughter, oh daughter! don’t face upstream; face 
downstream!’’ The big rock turned completely around. The part above 
water on the side facing downstream had a large oval shaped crevice in it, 
several feet above the surface. ‘“‘From now on,” Coyote continued, 
“whenever the salmon come upstream to spawn they wiil jump into your 
vagina when they try to get above the falls.” 

That is the case. Every summer big salmon jump many feet in the air 
and into the crack in the rock in trving to get over the falls. 


22. COYOTE MARRIES HIS DAUGHTER! 


The Dove sisters were building a fish trap at The Dalles. Coyote 
was across the river. He wanted to get over where the girls were. So he 
turned himself into a wooden platter and floated across. Doves found 
the platter and used it to put salmon on. But when they ate the top fish 
they found that the ones underneath were already gone. They tried 
a second time, but the same thing happened. They decided that the 
platter must be Coyote, so they threw it into the river. 

Then Coyote changed himself into a baby. The Doves found him near 
their camp. They decided to keep the baby if it was a boy. It was. It 
was a male baby. Doves took him home. The oldest sister slept with 
him. During the night Coyote changed himself into a man. Before 
morning he turned himself into a baby again. The girl said nothing to 
her sisters. He was a baby again. The sisters tied him up and went away 
to dig wild carrots. During the day Coyote went to the fish trap and 
started to break it up. Before night he went back again. The second 
night the second oldest sister slept with him. The same thing happened as 
the night before. The youngest sister knew all about what was happening. 
She wouldn’t sleep with Coyote when her turn came. So Coyote slept 
alone. The next day the Doves came back before Coyote did. They 
started to look for him. They found him at the fish trap. All the Doves 
beat Coyote on the head with sticks, but he had put a horn cap on his 
head and it didn’t hurt him. Coyote kept on breaking up the trap. He 
let all of the fish through. ‘‘In times to come,” Coyote said, ‘““women 
will not build fish traps; men will.’’ 

Coyote went on up the river. He was hungry. He wished that a 
salmon would jump out of the water. One jumped out, but the rocks 


' Told by William Burke, August, 1930 
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were slick and Coyote couldn’t hold it. He went farther up the river. He 
came to a sand bank. He wished that a salmon would jump out again, 
He got it that time. Coyote started to cook the salmon. Fox came along. 
He said to Coyote, ““You’re a chief; your ancestors were chiefs. You 
shouldn’t cook. Let me do it. You go and lie down and I’ll cook the 
salmon and call you when it’s ready.’’ Coyote went to sleep. Fox cooked 
the salmon and ate it. He rubbed Coyote’s hands and mouth with the 
salmon skin and made them sticky. Then he left. Coyote woke up. He 
wondered what had happened. His hands were sticky but he was stil] 
hungry. He looked around for Fox, then started out to find him. Coyote 
found Fox and two Birds asleep on a hill. They had been gathering eggs 
at the lake. They were roasting them in the ground. Coyote dug the 
eggs up and ate them. Then he rubbed some of the yolk on the mouths 
and hands of Fox and the Birds. After that he went away. He went up 
the river. Fox woke up. He was still hungry. 

Coyote came to Okanogan. He built a dam there. He was going up 
the river to get a wife. He couldn’t get a wife at Okanogan, so he tore out 
the dam. Then he went to the Sanpoil river. He went to Hellgate. He 
built a dam. The same thing happened as at Okanogan. Then Coyote 
went to Kettle Falls. He built the dam that is still there. He got a wife 
there. He married Gopher. They had a daughter. Coyote wanted to 
marry their daugther. So he got sick. He told his wife that a friend of 
his was coming from Kutenai to visit him, and that she should let his 
friend marry their daughter. Coyote told his wife that when he died he 
wanted her to take him to a nearby vacant lodge and leave him there 
with food: bitterroot, camas, and service berries. He told her that if she 
heard food boiling in the lodge, or if she saw smoke coming out, it would 
be caused by his ghost. He asked her not to go to the lodge and bother 
him. Coyote died. His wife took him to the empty lodge. She left food 
for him. A little later their daughter saw smoke coming from the lodge. 
She told her mother. Her mother said that it must be her father. 

Coyote went up the river. He defecated. His Feces said they would 
be good looks, long hair, clothes, property, buckskin, furs, and so forth. 
Coyote thought he would make a real show for a little while. He dressed 
all up. Then he went down the river as a Kutenai Indian. He reached 
the camp where he lived. Mouse was his interpreter. She was the only one 
who could talk Kutenai.! Mouse said to him, “‘You have a friend here: 
Coyote. He expected you to come. He is already dead, but you are to 
marry his daughter.’’ Coyote went to the lodge where his daughter was. 
He married the girl. He slept with her that night. The next morning she 
found Coyote hairs on her legs. She began to be suspicious. 

Two brothers, Prairie Chickens, knew what had happened. They 
planned a dance. They danced alone from one lodge to another. They 


1 Cf. page 176. 
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went in, danced around the fire, and danced out again. The dance was 
called sta’xwa. They were going to tell about Coyote. That is why they 
danced. They danced all through the camp. They went into Coyote’s 
lodge, but they didn’t say anything. Then they went around the second 
time. They wentinto Coyote’s lodge. When they were going out they yelled, 
“Coyote married his own daughter.”” The girl was very much ashamed. 
She jumped into the river. She faced upstream. Coyote called to her, 
“Face downstream and spread your legs apart,” he said, ‘‘so that fish 
can jump up.”’ She did as he asked. 

Coyote turned to the people and said: ““This is not the only time this 
will happen. Every once in a while, in times to come, men will try to 
live with their own daughters.”’ 


23. COYOTE’S MEMBER! 


Coyote was travelling up the Columbia River. He had a very long penis 
and he carried it on his back rolled into a large coil and tied up with rope. At 
one place he saw three girls bathing on the other side of the river, where 
you can now see a ledge of rock. They called to him. “Oh, Coyote, give 
us some of what you have in your pack.”’ They thought that it was food. 
“No,” Coyote answered, “you can’t have any.” “‘Give us just a little,” 
the girls went on. “No,” said Coyote, “‘you don’t want any of this.” But 
the girls insisted, ‘‘Why be stingy? Please give us some.” “All right,” 
Coyote finally agreed, ‘‘I’ll show you I’m not stingy.” He unrolled his 
penis and started it across the river. The girls saw something large 
shooting toward them through the water. ‘““What is that?” they all 
asked, and started to run out of the water. The two younger sisters got 
away but the older one, who was heavier, could not go so fast. Before she 
could get where her hips were above water the thing reached her and 
went in. She fell down in the water. The girls were all frightened and 
didn’t know what to do. The oldest sister was in great pain. They tried 
their best to pull it out, but couldn’t move it. Then they decided to try 
to cut it off. First they took pieces of wood and tried to pound it in two, 
but it did no good. Next they tried laying it on a rock and pounding it 
with another rock but that did no good either. The second sister then 
said that she would go back to camp and get their father’s axe. She met 
their father and asked for his axe. He asked her what she wanted with it 
and she said that she just wanted to cut something. She took the axe and 
went back but it would do nothing more than dent the thing they were 
trying to cut off. 

All the time Coyote was lying down on his side across the river. He 
was getting tired, and wanted to go on with his journey, so he called out 
to the girls, ‘Go and get one of those wide saw-edged leaves and cut it 


' Told by Bob Covington, September, 1928. 
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off; I want toge.” The girls rushed to get a leaf, but instead of taking just 
one they gathered a whole bagful. They carried them back to where 
their sister was. At the first stroke with one of the leaves it cut all the 
way through. 

Coyote rolled up his penis again and went on. The girls started back 
to camp. The oldest one warned her sisters to say nothing to their 
parents about what had happened. Nothing was said, but soon the gir] 
became very sick. Her father called in many doctors but none were able 
to help her any. She gradually grew worse and was given up to die. 
About that time a young stranger appeared in his canoe at the camp 
where the girl lived. It was Coyote. He had gone up the river and got 
many new clothes and blankets. He had also changed his looks so that 
he couldn’t be recognized. The people went down to meet him and 
welcomed him to their camp. But Coyote talked a different language and 
the people couldn’t understand him. He said, ‘““‘mokoko’la, mokoko'la, 
mokoko la.” 

But one of the people who had come to see the stranger was Coyote’s 
cousin, Mouse. She could talk his language.!. When the sick girl heard 
about the stranger’s coming she sent Mouse to see if he would come and 
try to help her. Mouse took the message to Coyote and he agreed to visit 
the girl and see what he could do. He was taken to the place where the 
girl was lying sick. He said he would try his best. Then he started to 
sing his song. After a while he stopped and told them that it would have 
to be dark or he couldn’t do his work right. He told them to hold a 
blanket up in front of the girl. They did this and he went behind with the 
girl. He told the others that if she should cry out, they would know she 
was all right; otherwise he would have to give up. Then he worked as 
fast as he could. He copulated with the girl and got back the end of his 
penis. The girl cried out. Then Coyote hurried away. In his rush his 
tail struck the end of Mouse’s nose and made it the queer shape that it 
is now. They took down the blanket and found Coyote gone. A few 
minutes later the people heard the cry of a coyote and saw Coyote 
running along the side of the hill. Then they knew who their visitor had 
been. The girl got well right away. 


24. UNSUCCESSFUL, SUITOR? 

In the old days the Columbia River flowed down the Grand Coulee 
instead of down its present channel. 

Coyote fell in love with a girl who lived near the place where the river 
and the Grand Coulee meet. The girl loved him also and he wanted to 

1 Cf. page 174. 

* Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 

’ During the glacial period, according to geological data, the Columbia 
river was forced into a new channel, now called the Grand Coulee. 
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marry her, but he was afraid to ask her parents for her. He knew that 
they did not like him. He stayed around that country for quite a while, 
but he could not get up courage to ask the people for their daughter. 
Finally he decided to send some one in his place. He got some one to go 
and tell the girl’s parents that if they would let him marry their daughter 
he would give them and the girl many presents. The messenger went to 
the father and mother of the girl and told them what Coyote had said. 
The father was agreeable and wanted to let Coyote have their daughter, 
but the mother would hear nothing of it. The messenger went back to 
Coyote. “They won't have you,” he said. ‘All right,’’ Coyote answered, 
“they can live on sagebrush roots and that kind of food for the rest of 
their lives. That’s all they deserve, anyway.”’ 

Then he went out and changed the channel of the river from the Grand 
Coulee to where it is now. Also, he turned the salmon that he had with 
him into rocks. They can be seen there to this day. 


25. BUNGLING HosT! 


Coyote was married and had a family. All of his children were boys; 
he had no daughters at all. He gave all of his boys names. 

One day Kingfisher said to himself, ‘I guess I’ll go over and visit my 
friend Coyote.’’” He went to Coyote’s house, which was not far away. 
Coyote greeted him. It was winter time. Coyote had nothing to give his 
friend to eat but a few roseberries. Kingfisher looked at them. He 
didn’t want to eat them but neither did he wamt to embarrass his friend, 
so he ate a couple of them, slowly. After a while he went home. 

A few days later Coyote decided to return the visit. He went over to 
where Kingfisher lived. ‘Well, friend,’ said Coyote, “you came over 
and visited me so I thought I’d come over and visit with you.” “Sure,”’ 
said Kingfisher, ‘“come on in.’’ Soon Kingfisher called one of his sons. 
“Son,”’ he said, ‘go out and get me a couple of willow poles about as 
long as my arm.’’ The boy went out and soon returned with the willows. 
“Are these all right?’’ he asked. ‘Sure, those are fine,” his father 
answered. 

“Now,” thought Kingfisher, ‘‘I’ll show Coyote how we eat.” He flew 
up to the top of the poles of his lodge. Coyote wondered what he could 
be doing. Soon Kingfisher flew down onto the ice nearby where he had 
cut a small hole through to the water. He pulled a sucker out of the hole 
and put it on one of the willows. A little later he came back into the 
house with both poles full of suckers. They took the suckers from one of 
the poles, cooked them, and had a good meal. When Coyote got ready 
to go home Kingfisher handed him the other string of suckers and said 
that he had better take them with him. Coyote thanked him and went 
home. 


' Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
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Not long after this visit Kingfisher said to his wife, “Well, wife, 
I think I'll go over and see Coyote again. I know just what he’ll do when 
I get there, too. I’ve got him trapped. He’ll try to do just as I did and 
get some suckers, and all he’ll do is to fall down and break his head.” 
“Oh, you don’t know what you are talking about,” his wife said. “Well, 
vou’ll see if I’m not right,’”’ he answered, and went off. Sure enough, soon 
after he got to Coyote’s house, Coyote said to his youngest boy, ‘‘Son, 
I guess you had better go out and get me a couple of willows.’’ ‘What 
do you want with them?” the boy asked. ‘‘Never mind,’ Coyote an- 
swered, ‘“you just go out and get them.” The boy went out and brought 
back two willow poles. Then Coyote began to scramble up the center 
pole of his lodge, using his hands and feet to climb with. When he 
reached the top he sat there for a few minutes and then jumped down. 

Kingfisher and Coyote’s sons and his wife waited inside for quite a 
while and then Kingfisher said, ‘‘Boys, you had better go out and see 
what has happened to your father. He has been gone a long while.” 
The boys went out and found Coyote lying on the ice where he had fallen. 
They came back inside, crying, and said, ““We haven’t got any father 
any more. He’s lying dead out there on the ice.’”’ Kingfisher went out 
and found Coyote. Sure enough, he was dead. Kingfisher jumped over 
him a few times and he came to life again. 

Coyote rubbed his eyes and said, ‘Hm —, I must have been asleep. | 
thought that I was in the house.’’ He looked around and then added, 
“Oh, yes, I was catching suckers. That’s funny. This never happened 
before.’’ Kingfisher said to him, “‘You had better go in the house. I'll 
catch the suckers.’’ Coyote went in, and before long Kingfisher came in 
with the two strings of suckers. They cooked one string and ate them. 
When Kingfisher started to go Coyote offered him the other string. ‘‘No,” 
Kingfisher said, ‘“‘you keep them. We’ve got lcts at home.’”’ When King- 
fisher had gone Coyote said, ‘I knew that’s what he would do. That is 
why I did it.” 


HISTORICAL TALES 
26.1 

A Wenatchi Indian named q’ola’skin? was going down the river with 
some of his friends. They came to a place where some Indians were 
celebrating the first salmon ceremony. The women had built a shelter. 
They had put down the leaves for the salmon. They had six big baskets 
of fish cooking. q’ola’sktn and his friends waited around a while, then 
q’ola’ sktn’s friends dared him to have some fun with the people. He didn't 
want to, but he finally agreed. q’ola’skin was a big eater when he wanted 
to be. He went over to the shelter and said, “I’m hungry. You fellows 

’ Told by William Burke. August, 1930. 

? Not related to Kolaskin, the Satipoil prophet. 
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are too slow for me.”’ Then he went to the first basket, dipped his hands 
in, brought out the fish and ate them all down in a few gulps. His jaws 
had swelled up much larger than ordinary. Then he went on to the next 
basket, and kept on until he had eaten all the fish. When he had finished, 
he went back and drank all the water in which the fish had been cooked. 
Then he said, ‘“You fellows don’t cook enough. I’m still hungry,” and he 
and his friends went off. 

Finally word got down to Yakima, where there was another man who 
was a big eater. The people told the Yakima man that q’ola’sktn would 
be camped with a large bunch of people near Wenatchi for the fall 
ishing. They advised him to go up and challenge him. One day the 
Yakima man came. He met q’ola’sktn and told him that he had heard 
he was a big eater. q’ola’sktn said that he ate quite a bit when he was 
hungry. Finally they agreed to an eating match. The women set a long 
row of mats, and brought on all kinds of food. They filled the mats, and 
brought eight big baskets full of water. q’lao’skin started at one end, and 
the Yakima Indian started at the other. Before they began the Yakima 
asked q’ola’sktn to say something. ‘““Why, I haven’t anything to say,” 
hesaid. “Well, you’re a big eater. Now before we start, you tell us why.” 
“Oh, I just eat when I’m hungry,” q’ola’skin answered. The Yakima 
kept on asking, so q’ola’sktn said, ““Well, you start it. You say something. 
Maybe I'll make up something.’”’ So the Yakima said, ‘“‘When the first 
snow appears on the top of the hill there, he comes out of his hole. Then 
he eats and eats and eats, all through this valley, until the snow comes 
again on that hill way over across the valleys and he never gets full.”’ 

“Well, Grizzly Bear,”’ said q’ola’sktn, “they take a piece of willow, and 
wind it round and round, big on one end and small on the other. Then 
they set it upstream in the water. Water and fish and drift wood go 
through it all summer, and it never gets full. And there is a big lake that 
is very dirty and muddy. In the middle sits a little hen. She goes down 
to the bottom, and eats everything on the bottom, and never gets sick and 
never gets full.” 

Then they started in. Each one ate and ate, more and more. Finally 
Grizzly Bear stopped. He defecated a long time, like water, then started 
inagain. He did this over again several times. q’ola’ skin was still eating. 
Finally Grizzly Bear began to vomit, and had to quit. q’ola’sktn kept on. 
He finished everything, then drank all the water. So Fish Trap and Mud 
Hen won over Grizzly Bear. 


27.) 
Smo’xala was a big chief and a doctor. He lived at Stske’tamix", 
about six miles below Wenatchi on the Columbia River. 
‘Told by William Burke. August, 1930. Burke gave this account when 


questioned concerning Smohalla, the Wa’napam (Sahaptin) prophet who was 
responsible for the pompom religion (see James Mooney, The Ghost Dance 
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Four men from Sanpoil were on their way to Portland. They were al] 
doctors and big men. They were going down in canoes. On the second 
night, about midnight, the youngest of the travellers began singing. He 
woke up the others and asked them to sing with him. After they sang a 
while the youngest man said, “Tomorrow evening we will stop at 
Smo xala’s camp. When we arrive he will have someone waiting to invite 
us tocamp with him. Smo’xala has many wives. When we get there they 
will all start to cook. They will cook all kinds of old time food. There will 
be one big pot full of all kinds of food cooked together. And there will 
be dried camas, dried huckleberries, dried bitterroot, service berries and 
so forth. He will try to give us more than we can ever eat. He always 
treats strangers that way. He is a big doctor and tries every stranger’s 
power that way.’ He went on, “Now I am the youngest one here. But 
when the food is all spread out none of you must touch it until I have 
tried each thing. Then you may eat.” “All right,” the others agreed. 

The next morning they prepared to continue their journey. The 
youngest one painted his face. He put red paint all over his forehead and 
one band down each cheek. About sunset they reached Smo’ xala’s camp. 
A messenger was on the shore to invite them to the chief’s camp. Smo- 
xala had seen them coming. “‘Some Spokane Indians must be coming,” 
he said. Then he sent the messenger down. The four men went up to the 
chief’s camp. He invited them in. Inside there were many women, all 
his wives. He said to them, “Well, get busy. These men are tired and 
hungry. Get them something to eat.’’ The women all got up and started 
to fix things to eat. In a huge iron pot over the fire they put all kinds of 
Indian food. Then they put out dried camas, dried salmon and so forth. 
When the food was all set out the visitors could see that it was more than 
four men could ever eat. They sat down. None of them touched anything 
until the youngest one had tried each one. Then he told them, “All right 
go ahead!”’ 

They all ate until they had all they wanted and each one moved back 
and lay down except the youngest man. Then he started in. He ate 
everything that was left in the big pot. Then he ate all of the dried 
camas, bitterroot and dried berries. When he finished all, that he went 
back and drank the soup left in the pot. When there was nothing more 
he sat down. “Did you have enough to eat?”? Smo’xala asked. “No 
I didn’t have enough,” the Sanpoil man answered. The following 
morning Smo’xala gave the visitors an ordinary meal. Then they got 


ready to leave. But before they departed Smo’ xala spoke to them, ‘“There 





Religion, Fourteenth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, part 2 
1896, 708—731). Presumably Smo’xala of this tale is the same man, although 
the place of residence given for him was not in Wa’napam but Wenatchi 
territory. It is possible, of course, that the identity is one of name only since 
names were often duplicated. (Cf. note 2 of the preceding tale, page 178 

Burke knew nothing of Smohalla as a religious leader. 
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have been many, many strangers here but none has ever been able to eat 
that pot dry. It’s a lake. It can’t be emptied. But you emptied it. It’s 
yours. Take it along.”’ The travellers took it back with them to their 
Sanpoil homes. 

The guardian spirit of the young Sanpoil doctor was six pairs of Wolves. 
They had eaten all the food. 


28.1 

An old man spent nearly all his time hunting grizzly bears. In those 
days there were lots of grizzlies in the mountains. He had become a big 
grizzly bear hunter. One day he said to his wife, ‘“Now, wife, some day 
I may get killed when I am out hunting. But whatever happens, don’t 
come to look for me. No matter how badly hurt I am, I have a good 
chance to get well. So you just stay away, at least until two days have 
passed.” 

Later on they were camping on the Sanpoil river near Keller. It was 
late in the afternoon, but the old man told his wife that he was going up 
in the hills for a while. He said he would be back before long. Night came 
but he did not return. His wife wondered what had happened, but she 
didn’t go out. During the night she heard many noises in the hills. All 
kinds of animals seemed to be there. She heard coyotes and wolves and 
crows and all the rest of the birds and animals. Then she was sure she 
knew what had happened. When morning came she started out. She 
could still hear the cries of the animals and she followed them. They 
became louder and soon she was nearly there. She crossed a little hill and 
then looked down into a small meadow below. All the noise had dis- 
appeared but she saw her husband sitting there in the center of the 
clearing. She rushed up to him but he didn’t turn around. She went 
around in front of him but he turned so that his back was again toward 
her. Then he said, ““Why didn’t you stay home as I told you? I’m hurt, 
but I’m all right just the same. Now you go on away.”’ 

His wife went away, but she didn’t gohome. She stayed just on the 
other side of the hill. As soon as she was out of sight of her husband she 
heard the cries of the animals again. She stood it as long as she could, 
and then rushed back. When she reached the open place again the noises 
were gone once more and her husband was still sitting in the same place. 
He was angry this time, and didn’t turn his face away from her. “It’s 
funny you couldn’t stay away a little bit longer!’’ he said. She saw that 
he had two deep gashes cut in his face as if he had been clawed by a 
grizzly bear. He went home with her this time. After reaching home 
his wife saw that he had scars all over his body which looked like the claw 
marks of a grizzly. But they were all healed up. Only the cuts on his 
face were still open. His wife asked what the meaning of it all was. He 


' Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
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said, “I told you once. I was in a fight with a grizzly bear.” Then she 
told him that she wanted to know about all the animals she had heard. 

Then he said, “Well, I'll tell you. If you had done as I said, and hadn't 
come, these gashes on my face would have been healed up too. When 
I was hurt all the animals came and rubbed my body and my arms and 
legs and healed the scratches. Then they were going to fix my face, too, 
but you came and they all ran away.” 


29.1 

Two brothers were travelling together in enemy territory. The people 
of the country discovered them and surrounded them. It was evening 
then, so they made camp and intended to creep up on the brothers and 
capture them the next morning. That night the brothers were trying to 
find some way to escape. They knew that they would be captured in the 
morning. The younger brother asked the older, ‘“Can’t you think of 
some way for us to get out? Can’t you help us somehow?” “No,” he 
answered. “I can’t think of any plan. Maybe you can.” ‘No,’ the 
younger boy said, “I don’t know of any way.”’ They talked some more, 
each asking the other to help. 

Finally the younger brother said, ‘“Well, brother, I can get myself out. 
I know that. But I'll have to leave you here to be killed.”’ “‘Can’t you get 
ime out too?” the other asked. ‘‘No,” the younger said, “I’ve got a plan 
for myself, but it wouldn’t help you.” “Well, what is your plan?” he 
asked. ‘“‘Maybe I can think of something, too.’”’ ‘Well, all right then,” 
said the younger brother. ‘““‘What are you going to be?” “‘I’ll be an 
owl,” said the older. “I’m going to be a wolf,” said the other brother, 
“but until I get away I'll be an ant. They would be sure to see a wolf.” 
“T’ll be an owl after I get away,” the older brother said, “but until then 
I'll bea gnat.”’ “All right, brother, take a look at me and see how I look.” 
The brother looked and saw a wolf standing there. ‘‘Look at me,” he 
answered. The other looked and saw an owl. 

Then they started off. Pretty soon one of the enemies woke up and 
said to another, ‘‘Look over there; those boys are getting away from us.” 
‘The other looked. He saw a wolf running along the side hill and an owl 
flying above. ‘“That’s just a wolf and an owl,” he said, ‘““vou must be 
dreaming.” “You wait until morning and see,” the other answered, 
“those boys will be gone.’’ The next morning the people carefully crept 
up on all sides to where the brothers had been, but when they got there, 
sure enough, they were gone. 


30." 
An old man named Xua’uxulkon was a great grizzly bear hunter. One 
time he got into a bad fight with a grizzly bear who had two cubs. He 


1 Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
* Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
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got cut up very badly, but he recovered. After that he had another 
name, in addition to his first one. This new name was Xwa’tco, which 
means ‘‘cut all to pieces’’. 

One day he was following a mountain goat in the mountains. He was 
a very small man, so he could follow it easily through the rocky canyons 
and along cliffs. He followed it for a long way. Finally he got into a 
very narrow crevice between the rocks. He kept going as far as he could 
but at last he had to give up. When he tried to turn around he found that 
he couldn’t. He was wedged in so tight that he couldn’t move. Two or 
three days passed. Xwa’tco was about to give up and die. He had a little 
buckskin bag of paint fastened to his belt. He would have painted his 
face with this, as his guardian spirit told him to do if he got into trouble, 
but he couldn’t move his arms to get it. Finally he went to sleep [lost 
consciousness]. The next thing that he knew, it was morning and he was 
awake, lying on top of the cliff. He hadn’t touched his face but it was 
all painted. 

ai. 

Three men were going along the Sanpoil River near the Columbia one 
time. They were on a narrow trail between a cliff and the river. The 
trail led to an open meadow a little farther along. Just at this place, 
whenever a traveller came along, ghosts would chase him. It was about 
sunset and the men were half way from the cliff to the flat. They began 
to hear footsteps behind them. They got louder and louder. The second 
man looked back but could see nothing. The noise got louder and they 
could hear the hard breathing of the ghost. They began to run and soon 
were away from the place. 

But the third man said that he was going to go back and shoot the 
thing. He picked out his poorest arrow, and went back just at dusk. When 
he reached the place he heard the footsteps again. This time he didn’t 
run. He looked around and saw a shadow coming toward him. He 
stood still and waited until it was right up to him. Then he drew his bow 
and shot. He heard it hit something with a thud. Then he turned and 
went back to camp and told them that he had killed the ghost down by 
the river. 

The next morning the men from camp went down to the place where he 
had shot. On the ground they found a piece of a man’s shoulder bone, 
papa’iut, with the arrow straight through it. They took the bone, broke 
it in two and buried the pieces and the arrow on the hill. 

Since that time ghosts have been called papa’ iut. 


1 
32. 
An old man, Kapu’s, was looking for horses around Davenport. After 
he had found them he started back north, toward home. On the way he 
' Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. 
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took a trail up a different canyon from that which he usually travelled, 
Just about dusk, as he rounded a curve near the end of the canyon he 
began to hear noises that he thought were ghosts. He looked over to a 
grove of cottonwoods and maples nearby and thought he saw a fire on 
the other side. ‘““‘Some one must be camping over there,’ he thought. 
He drove his horse over there, and when he rounded the bushes he saw 
a huge fire burning. There were no tents or horses, though, to show that 
anyone was camping there. Then suddenly, on the other side of the fire 
he saw a woman with long, unbraided hair, wearing no clothes. All of a 
sudden the horses gave a snort and started running back where they had 
come from. Kapu’s’ horse ran also. None of them stopped until they 
reached the end of the canyon, two or three miles away. 

The place where Kapu’s had seen the woman and the fire was an old 
winter camping site of the Spokane Indians. It had been deserted after 
the year of the earthquake [1873]. At that time an old woman had 
gone crazy from fright of the earthquake and had run wild through the 
woods, her hair coming unbraided and getting full of stickers. It was a 
week before she could be caught. She had died a while later. 

It was the ghost of this woman that Kapu’s had seen at the fire. 


33." 

One time three men were riding horseback along the shore of Omak 
lake. They were on a ledge, some little way above the water. Suddenly 
one of them pointed out an object that had risen out of the middle of the 
lake. They all looked and each one of them saw it. It was a human figure, 
a woman, standing upright in the water with all of her body above her 
knees out of the water. She had long flowing hair, not braided, but 
falling loosely in front and in back of her. It covered all of her body 
except her breasts, which were plainly visible. 

The leading man stopped his horse, but the rear man called out to him 
“Go on there! Don’t stop! If that spirit goes down into the water while 
we are here the water will rise and drown us all.’”’ So they spurred on their 
horses, and got away as soon as possible. But before they left the lake 
the figure went down. The water rose immediately, but the men wera 
far enough away that it did not reach them. When the water subsided 
once more it left a wide margin of froth all around the edge of the lake. 

Since that time no Indian will ever go out on the lake in a canoe, or go 
in swimming. They stay as far away from the lake as possible. 


' Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. Lake Omak is a small body of 
water in the territory of the Suneqaie’tk" who were adjacent to the Sanpoil 
on the west. 
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34. 

One day a lone traveller was going along Lake Annum. The water was 
apparently quiet and calm. Without warning a huge object, a spirit, as 
big as a house, loomed up out of the lake. The traveller did not take more 
than a fleeting glance. Then he turned and fled as fast as possible over 
the hills, without once looking back. 

He went home and told his friends about it, and the news soon spread 
around about the spirit in Lake Annum. Indians never go there to fish 
or swim now, and during the winter when the ice is thick and the white 
people all travel over the surface of the lake, the Indians always go 
around along the shore line. They are afraid that the spirit will get them 
if they go over the water. 


35-” 

Near the dry falls in Moses Coulee there is a large lake with an island 
in the middle. It is called Blue Lake. One day an excellent swimmer 
started from one side to swim to the island. When he was half way to the 
island, he suddenly went down. Nothing more was seen of him for two 
or three weeks. At the end of that time his skeleton was found on the 
shore of the lake, on the opposite side to that where he had gone down. 
Only the bones were there; not a trace of flesh was left onthem. The 
flesh had not rotted off; three weeks was not a long enough time for that. 
It had been eaten off by the spirits of the lake who had drawn him down. 

No Indian goes near there since that. 


36.8 

There were two brothers. They were living with their sister. The older 
brother’s name was Onpd xosken, ‘‘scrape on the head’; the younger 
was Kotsi’kwa’, ‘‘left handed’. A party of Shuswap came down and 
killed both the brothers and carried the sister away. The older brother’s 
guardian spirit was Wolf; the younger one’s was Otter. After the 
Shuswap left, the two brothers were lying dead in a meadow with no one 
around. After a while Wolf and Otter came and brought the brothers 
back to life. 

The older brother said, ‘‘We’ll go and get our sister.”” They followed 
the Shuswap all day and all night and all the next day until afternoon. 
Then they saw them making camp at a lake. There was a hill behind 


' Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. Lake Annum is in the center 
of Sanpoil territory. Locally it is called Buffalo Lake by both the Indians 
and the Whites. This name was applied to the lake by the early white 
settlers who, upon learning of the Indians’ traditions, said that the lake had 
them “‘buffaloed’’, a colloquialism meaning duped. 

* Told by Bob Covington. August, 1928. Blue Lake isin Columbia territory, 
south of the Sanpoil. 

* Told by William Burke. August, 1930. 
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them, and a flat, and brush. “What do you know?”’ asked the older 
brother. “My helper is Otter,”’ said the younger one. The other said 
“Mine is Wolf. Let me take the lead. We'll go right up this hill.” They 
went up the hill. The people saw them and got their weapons and followed 
When the pursuers overtook them, near the top of the hill, they only say 
two wolves, one following the other. They decided that they had been 
mistaken about seeing anyone, and went back. The girl knew that the 
wolves were her brothers. 

That night several Shuswap slept on each side of the girl. During 
the night her brothers, once more in human form, came down and killed 
everyone in the camp. They used knives and clubs and bows and arrows 
Then they took their sister home. 

After that whenever the sister was picking berries and didn’t want 
anyone else to come around, she changed herself into a bear. 


HUMOROUS ANECDOTES 


37:" 

One day there were a couple of young fellows. One said, ‘“We are going 
to play a trick on the people by this spring.’”’ There were three young 
fellows. One said to an old fellow, ‘Will you do something for us if we 
pay you?” The old man said, “What do you want me to do?” The 
young one said, ‘“Never mind; you do it and we'll pay you.” The old 
man answered, ‘All right, I'll do anything but kill somebody.” The 
young fellows went down to the stream, where there was a rotten, broken 
old canoe, but about six feet of the bottom was left. They dragged it back 
to where the man was. One fellow gave him a blanket, another ten dollars 
the other a pair of pants and a coat. ‘‘Now,”’ the leader said, ‘‘we’ll have 
to put you in this cradle.” “All right,’’ he said, because he had lost all 
he had at gambling. 

The leader took the blanket, laid it in the bottom of a canoe, made 
the man lie down in it, wrapped the blanket around him and tied him in 
with hemp rope. Then they picked him up and carried him up hill to the 
spring, the only water around there. They propped him up against a bush 
to stay for an hour. Then they started away. A little ways away one 
said. “We didn’t finish fixing him. We have to do it right. We'll have 
to go back and fix a hole for his penis to hang out in case he urinates.” 
All went back. They fixed him exactly as a baby ina cradle, and left him 
again, facing the trail. The money and clothes were lying in front of him 
The man said, ‘‘No, no, no!’’ But they paid no attention to him. 

Then they went away and hid behind some bushes where they could 
see him. Then they watched. It was nearly noon. Soon the women 
started to come after water. The first one caught sight of him, quickly 


' Told by John Tom, interpreted by Bob Covington. December, 1929 
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turned away and went around another way. Several more did the same. 
One woman at the spring told the other. They already knew. They all 
went back a different way. Soon no more women came. Then the young 
fellows untied him, gave him the blanket, money and clothes and let 
him go. 

That is how they played a trick on him. 


38." 

Once a man killed a big elk. He butchered it, cut up the meat, put it 
in the skin and tied it up. Then he tied one end of the hide to his horse’s 
tail. He rode his horse into camp. When he looked down he saw that 
the meat had stayed where it was, but the hide had stretched all the way 
tocamp. He drove a stake in the ground. Then he cut the hide loose 
from his horse’s tail and fastened it to the stake. The next morning he 
went out to look for his horse, so that he could go after the meat. It was 
noon before he found the horse. When he got back to camp he went to 
the stake. He found the meat already there. The hot sun had shrunk the 
hide so much that it had drawn the meat right up to the stake. 


39. 

A man once went hunting on horseback. His horse had a large sore 
spot on its back. While he was hunting, he left the horse to graze. When 
he came back the horse was gone. He looked all around the mountains, 
but couldn’t find it. He finally went back to camp without it, and never 
expected to see it again. 

The next year he went back to the same place to hunt. While he was 
going around looking for game he thought he saw a tree top moving. He 
went over, and underneath the tree saw the same horse he had lost the 
year before. A pine nut had dropped on the sore spot, taken root and 
grown. The sore healed up around the roots of the tree and it grew, 
a tree on the horse’s back. 


40.! 

A man once had a herd of horses. He kept a bell on one horse. One 
morning he drove them down to water. When they came back the bell 
was gone. The owner went down and looked all around but could find 
no trace of it. About a mile down the river a neighbor of his had a fish 
trap. The next morning when the neighbor took the fish from his trap, 
he found a large sucker with the bell and the strap from the horse around 
its body. 


' Told by William Burke. August, 1930. 
* Told by William Burke, August, 1930. 
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FORTY FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
AMERICAN FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the American Folk-Lore Society was held on 
December 29, 1932, at 9:30 A. M., at the Marlborough Blenheim Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

The Secretary’s, Treasurer’s, and Editor’s reports were accepted as read, 

The officers of the preceding year were re-elected as follows: 

PRESIDENT, Martha W. Beckwith. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, Elsie Clews Parsons. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Stith Thompson. 

SECRETARY, Gladys A. Reichard. 

TREASURER, Ruth M. Underhill. 

EDITOR, Ruth Benedict. 

COUNCILLORS: For term ending 1933: J. F. Dobie, F. G. Speck, 
A. I. Hallowell, Archer Taylor, Clark Wissler, Albert Muntsch. 

For term ending 1934: A. L. Kroeber, Louise Pound, Frederica de 
Laguna, Mrs. C. W. Ward, Laurence Foster. 

For term ending 1935: A. M. Tozzer, J. R. Swanton, John F. Spargo, 
Robert Redfield, Mellinger Henry. 


The following papers were read: 

1. Ballads of the Okefenokee Swamp. Francis Harper. 
2. Sephardic Folk-lore in Tangier. Zarita Nahon. 

3. Symposium: Field Methods in Ethnology 

(a) The General Approach. Fay-Cooper Cole. 

(b) The Functional Approach. A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 
(c) The Folk-Lore Approach. Ruth F. Benedict. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The membership of the Society is as follows: 





1932 1931 
SE eT ES re eS 5 5 
MN ck Ss ge saris cd ho or aud Snider andr ae rei acd Ook 9 9 
Active members: 
Subscribing members, of which 50 are 
I MES a ok oihteSckdwetadsnnneeadinaw 317 316 
331 330 


We have not received a statement from Stechert but if we are to 
judge by his corrected mailing list the number of subscribing libraries 
may exceed 160. 

An error in the report for 1931 made last year’s members short by a 
reckoning of 10 members. It is gratifying to note that we have made a 
gain of one member even in this trying year. 
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We are sorry to report the defection of the Boston Branch which 
has been until now so faithful. A note from H. Addington Bruce states 
that the surplus funds of the Boston Branch have been lost in a bank 
failure in Boston. The survivors of the Branch felt these funds should 
be given to the American Folk-Lore Society and if he retrieves any of 


them they will be forwarded. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Gladys A. Reichard, 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Income. 
rom Membets GE large onc ccicccsicccncecces 
Prod: VLARCH GOCE oes. sis cisisieiie sis cisisie vee 
From Germanistic Society, for German libraries 
Memoirs, sale and subscriptions ............. 
Ee FO er eer re 
Income from permanent fund ............... 
DE c6kkenrcoadidgss—esecesanan kmEee 
Se ND Sinsetinnendareadéadaes 


NGG TITAS ia sd on a cwoneeneaee 


Expenditures. 
Publication and mailing of Journal 
DOPE, cig Sisne ser acducisteverce oraysispsaes $ 397.34 
BE ioscs 55:4 20a 0) er rm ecais Ae oes 340.04 
MER cork wba oss cermacaienans a08 303.80 
NO TFA BIE IGG a ioks dae waeencas 949.50 
Haitor’s Aseistant oo. ck kwisscccen $ 350.00 
Stationery for Secretary and 
MINE Sao cebiavaerorneinve aise, 23.21 
Postage 
PE cc cdbeeedons $ 4.00 
Secretary 1931 and 1932 
and Treasurer 1932 .. 7.86 
DE ncusseesnbaenes 15.00 26.86 
WN 356 fon nina otecensi Ss Sioncia,oieieiaensereoe .94 
American Anthropological Asso- 
Ciation {Of NOUCES .....66650. 9.90 
Federal tax on check ............. .02 


Secretary. 


$ 572.04 
287.20 
18.75 
990.26 
6.00 
115.50 
23.00 
717.00 


$ 1990.68 


$ 2411.53 


$ 2729.75 
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ONES oe iccnacdeteacivaccns $ 3121.65 

Total expenditures ............. 2411.53 

er $ 710.12 

Permanent fund (still paying interest) .................. $ 2100.00 
To the balance on hand should be added Dr. Parsons’ check 

PU SE Ndsddsedeseeeddunchaenadsedubesusaues 447.79 


and Stechert’s statement from the 1932 sale of Memoirs 
and Journals. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Ruth M. Underhill, 
Treasurer. 


EDITOR’S REPORT. 


There are two achievements of the year to report: (1) the issues of 
the Journal have been brought up to date; (2) the surplus in the treasury 
when Stechert’s accounting of Memoirs has been made will be about 
$ 1000 even after the seven issues of the year have been paid for, and has 
permitted the Society for the first time to undertake the publication 
of a Memoir paid for from its own funds. It has also been possible to 
increase to some extent the average size of the Journal issues. All of 
these achievements would have been impossible without the continued 
support of Dr. Parsons, who has paid for two of the seven issues, one 
of Negro material, and one containing her Mexican collection. The 
Society is deeply and continuously indebted to Dr. Parsons. 

The 1932 Memoir has been unavoidably delayed, but is in page proof 
and will be distributed early in the coming year. It will be Professor 
Boas’ Bella Bella Tales, and it will be paid for from funds provided by 
friends of Professor Boas. The 1933 Memoir will be Dr. Thelma Adam- 
son’s Coast Salish Mythology, and will be paid for out of the Folk-Lore 
Society funds. A third Memoir, Dr. Parsons’ Virgin Island collection, is 
also in process of publication. 

Ruth Benedict, Editor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


NUER CUSTOMS AND FOLKLORE. Ray Huffman, with preface by D. Wester- 
mann. 

THE BAVENDA. H. A. Stayt, with an introduction by Mrs. A. W. Hornle. 

CHAKA, AN HISTORICAI, ROMANCE. Thomas Mofolo. Translated from the 
original Sesuto by F. H. Dutton and W. R. Moule, with an introduction 
by Sir Henry Newbolt. 

TALES TOLD IN TOGOLAND. A. W. Cardinall, with a preface by T. A. Joyce 
and a chapter on ‘“The Mythical and Traditional History of Dagomba’’, 
by E. F. Tamakloe. Published for the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures by the Oxford University Press. London. 
Humphrey Milford. 1931. 


With these volumes, the International Institute of African Languages and 
Cultures reaches another objective in its publishing program which, be- 
ginning with the appearance of its journal ‘‘Africa’’ and the presentation of 
a series of Memoranda, is to be pursued still further with a subsequent series 
of works on African Life and Institutions. As might be expected in four 
voulmes dealing with peoples living in different portions of Africa, their 
content reflects the heterogeneity which marks the native cultures of the 
continent. Almost the only element in common to these four works is the 
fact that each deals with an African tribe. One is a missionary’s account of 
the customs of an East African people, with as much statement of the 
practical considerations of missionary activity and of aspirations for the 
future of the author’s work as analysis of the culture of the people; one is 
an ethnographic study of the life of a tribe of South Africa made by a trained 
anthropologist ; one is the biography of an important native figure in the 
history of South-east Africa, written from the native’s point of view; one is 
an administrator’s observations on the mythology and traditions of some 
of the West African folk with whom he has had long contact. On the whole, 
this heterogeneity argues well for the volumes of the series which are to 
come, since it augurs a policy of not unduly favoring any one portion of the 
continent in the selection of tribes to be treated, or any one phase of the 
interests of the Institute. 

The first of these volumes can be dismissed with but little comment. It 
has only the slightest value either for the administrator, missionary, the 
student of African ethnology or the folklorist. The account of the customs 
of the tribe is sketchy in the extreme, the thirteen tales given in the back of 
the book the merest abstracts. Almost all that can be said in favor of this 
work is that its contents represent a large proportion of our knowledge 
concerning the people of whom it treats. The few tales abstracted testify to 
the remarkable unity of African folk-lore; thus ‘“The words of a man’”’ 
(pp. 92—93) adds another version of the story of the man who understood 
animal speech to the many already recorded. On pp. 96—97 the relay-race 
is found, on pp. 89—100 the ‘‘escape from a pit’’ is given, on pp. 100—102 
a curious version of the tar-baby tale is told, while the final tale is of the 
“escape from a gourd” variety. The section on folk-lore ends with the presenta- 
tion of sixteen riddles. 
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The second volume, that on the Bavenda, is of different calibre. Not only 
is it of high order, but it is of such quality as to merit its being ranked among 
the best of African monographs. In this place, it is sufficient to pay tribute 
to the clarity and thoroughness with which the ethnology of the BaVenda is 
presented, before considering those phases of the book which are of special 
interest to the folklorist. Of these, one may begin with mention of an 
excellent chapter on religion, which is followed by one on medicine and magic 
and by another which discusses the rites of rain-making and fertility. This 
leads into a consideration of music, dancing and songs. Transcriptions of 
songs, always a welcome addition to the words, which are too often unaccom- 
panied by music, are furnished, and though one perhaps wonders whether 
or not the technique of transcription adequately represents the native songs 
as sung in their own idiom, enough of an idea of the music can be gained to 
justify the presentation of the songs even in the fashion in which they are 
given. Twenty-three tales, in somewhat extended abstract, fifteen riddles 
and forty-two proverbs complete the section on folk-lore, though an appendix 
gives the details of the playing of the game of Mefuvha, the Venda term for 
what is variously termed ‘‘mancala”’ or ‘‘wari’’ in the literature. The folk- 
tales show many correspondences with other African collections, and, as is 
the case elsewhere in Africa, are ‘“‘embellished with songs’. The Venda 
trickster is ‘‘not the usual Bantu hare, but is Sankhambi, whose identity is 
much under discussion. He is probably the tortoise or some animal of the 
same species; the BaVenda accept him as a creature wise above all other 
animals and are not over curious as to his identity.’’ Tale No. 6, ‘“The Baby 
and the Rock Rabbit,’’ embodies a motif found often in African folk-lore, 
where the trickster, entrusted with a child, kills and cooks it, and, disguising 
the character of the dish, feeds it to the mother; No. 9 is a version of the 
story in which a jealous co-wife substitutes a puppy for the newly-born infant 
of her rival. No. to is ‘Escape up the Tree’’; No. 12, which tells of the 
bequest to a youngest son of a magic egg that swelled until it burst, giving 
him wealth, is similar to the West African story of the magic calabashes. 
No. 15 is a variant of the Frau Holle type of tale, Nos. 19 and 23 of the 
“Killing Hot Bath’’, No. 20 of ‘‘Passing out Children’’, and ‘‘Incriminating 
Song”’, while No. 21 is of the ‘‘Fling Me!’’ variety. No. 22 gives us another 
variant of the tale where the trickster, caught in a river by the stronger 
animal, saves himself by calling out, each time he is seized, ‘‘No, no, you 
have got a root’’, until his pursuer wearies and leaves him free. 

The description of the life of Chaka is a work of an entirely different 
nature from the preceding one; it is biography in the European sense, and, 
like any biography, is to be judged both on its historical and literary merits. 
On both of these counts it is to be ranked high. Some of the characterisations, 
notably those of Isanusi the witch-doctor, and his helpers Ndlebe and 
Malunga, whom he sends to help Chaka, are excellent, while the study of 
the development and disintegration of Chaka’s character shows the hand of 
a skilled writer. We see how Chaka, a child doomed through the circum- 
stances of his birth to the scorn of his companions, fights his way with the 
help of the supernatural forces called into being by the sorcerers, to the 
heights of power; we see how, in his rise, he sacrifices everyone dear to him, 
— his beloved, his benefactor, and finally his mother. The portrayal of the 
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increase in Chaka’s suspiciousness and his delusions of grandeur, which 
make him more and more bloodthirsty, is vividly given us, and we see how, 
in the end, the hero becomes the sacrifice of his own ambitions. The great 
importance of this story for the student of folk-literature is in the reflection 
of African values it provides, and if there is a touch of European ideology in 
the implied punishment of evil-doing, this is more a matter of stress than of 
explicit preaching. 

It is the final one of the Institute’s four volumes that is the most important 
for the folklorist. The initial reaction to the book concerns the unorthodox 
manner in which the rich store of Togoland and Gold Coast material is 
presented. Tales and myths are not given as such, but are made a part of 
a running narrative, the character of which may be best indicated by giving 
a few chapter-headings, selected at random: — ‘‘Which Tells how Anansi 
became a Spider’, ““Which Chiefly Deals with Friendship, True and False,” 
‘Wherein Men learn Consolation in Adversity and are Warned against 
Women’’. Comment runs on into tale, and tale, in turn, gives way to comment. 
The result is altogether unhappy for the student who is searching for com- 
parative material, and never was the utility of the catch-phrase better 
demonstrated, — in this case, by its complete absence. Were the form of 
treatment employed in order to make more vivid the cultural setting of the 
tales, it might be pardoned; yet this is true only to a very small extent. To 
balance this defect of presentation, is the fact that the author recognises 
something that has been sadly lacking in the more recent literature on West 
Africa, namely, that tribal boundaries are not administrative ones, that a 
custom or a tale is not confined in distribution by those geographical regions 
circumscribed by the exigencies of treaty arrangements between colonising 
governments. Hence, when we find in this book constant cross-reference to 
the Ashanti, Dagomba, Mossi, Krachi, and other tribal units whose cultures 
have much in common, and see that the farther reaches of the distribution of 
a tale to the Ga, Ewe, or other Twi-speaking peoples are occasionally men- 
tioned, we sense a breadth of approach for which we must be grateful. 

As one reads through the chatty text, and as the stories are isolated from 
their commentary, one realises that, notwithstanding the curious method of 
their presentation, here is a collection of tales that is of first importance. The 
stories are of significance not only for the student of African, but of New 
World Negro folk-lore as well, for the correspondences between the tales of 
this book and those in the United States and the West Indies where Brer 
Rabbit and Anansi figure as heroes are impressive in number. That the 
author is not unaware of this appears when he discusses the African counter- 
part of Brer Rabbit, envisaged by him as the African rabbit of the open 
country to the north of the forested coastal belt, rather than the chevrotain 
of the forest region. (pp. 137—139). However, some of the theories inter- 
persed among the tales are of more doubtful validity, as, for example, when 
(on p. 77 and later in Chapter XI) he adopts the euhumeristic position to 
suggest that the dwarf-like creatures who figure in African folk-lore represent 
a “social memory” of an aboriginal pygmy folk. 

It is not possible to present here any detailed resumé of the stories recount- 
ted in the book; it is sufficient to say that to doso would involve a recital of 
an appreciable proportion of the motifs familiar to those who know Negro 
folk-tales. To state this fact is sufficient to indicate that no comparative 
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work on Negro folk-lore can be undertaken in the future without consulting 
this work. It is to be hoped, however, that if another edition of the book is 
printed, it will be possible to include a catalogue of themes found in it; were 
this done, the usefulness of the volume would be increased many-fold. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS. 
Northwestern University. 
Evanston, IIl. 


THE BALLAD OF TRADITION. Gordon Hall Gerould. Clarendon Press. 1932. 


For the last ten years there has been an increasing need for the kind of 
book Gordon Hall Gerould has written in The Ballad of Tradition. Francis 
B. Gummere’s The Popular Ballad, long the standard book in the field of 
ballad theory, was published in 1907, and has been out of print for some 
years. Much water has flowed under the ballad bridge since that time. Miss 
Louise Pound’s attack on the communal theory came to a climax in her 
Poetic Origins and the Ballad, 1921. Intelligent and consistent efforts at 
collecting ballads have been rewarded largely both in Great Britain ann 
America. Collection after collection, unexpectedly rich both in texts and id 
music, has appeared from all sections of our ballad territory. 

Merely to call the roll of recent collections is gratifying to everyone 
interested in ballads.' Not their least significant feature is the justifiable 


1 Chronologically arranged, recent collections containing traditional 

ballads may be listed as follows: 

Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway, Lonesome Tunes, 1916. 

Josephine McGill, Folk Songs of the Kentucky Mountains, 1917. 

Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians, 1917. 

Cecil J. Sharp, One Hundred English Folk-Songs, 1917. 

Louise Pound, American Ballads and Songs, 1922 (no tunes). 

Roland Palmer Gray, Songs and Ballads of the Maine Lumberjacks, Harvard 
University Press, 1924, (no tunes). 

J. H. Combs, Folk Songs du Midi des Etats-Unis, University of Paris, 1925, 
(no tunes). 

John Harrington Cox, Folk-Songs of the South, 1925. 

Alexander Keith, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, collec- 
ted in Aberdeenshire by the late Gavin Greig, 1925. 

Carl Sandburg The American Songbag, 1927. 

Reed Smith, South Carolina Ballads, 1928. 

W. Roy Mackenzie, Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia, 1928. 

Arthur Kyle Davis, Traditional Ballads of Virginia, 1929. 

Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary Winslow Smyth, British 
Ballads from Maine, 1929. 

Jean Thomas, Devil’s Ditties, 1931. 

Helen H. Flanders and George Brown, Vermont Folk Songs and Ballads, 1931. 

Mellinger E. Henry, “More Songs from the Southern Highlands’, JAFL, 
V. 44, 1931, pp. 61—115; “‘Still More Ballads and Folk-Songs from the 
Southern Highlands,” JAFL v. 45, 1932, pp. I—176. 

Cecil J. Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, edited 
by Maud Karpeles, 2 vols., 1932. 
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ulting emphasis they put on ballad music. Every collection listed above except 
ook is three contains melodies as well as words. This, of course, is as it should be. 
; Were Whatever significant advance in the study of ballads is to be made in the 
future will almost certainly come about through a better balanced considera- 
rs. tion of the organic effect of music upon folk-song. 

Professor Gerould’s approach to the ballad field is not only sound and 
illuminating in general, but is particularly so in regard to this matter of the 
influence of recent collections and the necessity of taking into account tunes 
1932. as well as texts. He dedicates the volume ‘‘To the devoted collectors who in 
the twentieth century have shown that folk-song though moribund yet 


wei lives’ ; and in the chapters on ‘“‘Ballad Tunes” and ‘“The Origin and Develop- 

eld of ment of the Ballad as a Musical and Poetical Form,’’ he assigns music its 
some rightful place as a creative influence on ballad tradition. In that connection 
Miss he gives adequate recognition to the work of the late Cecil J. Sharp of Eng- 

3 fees land and of Phillips Barry in this country. 

ts a In detail, chapter one deals with ‘“‘The Nature of Ballads’ and works 

yee inductively up to the definition! of a ballad as ‘‘a folk-song that tells a story 


nd id with stress on the crucial situation, tells it by letting the action unfold itself 
in event and speech, and tells it objectively with little comment or intrusion 
of personal bias.’’ This definition is both adequate and non-controversial,— 
adifficult combination. It stands midway between the terseness of Professor 
Kittredge’s ‘‘A ballad is a song that tells a story; or to put it the other way 
ional around, a story told in a song,”’ and the earlier, longer definition*® of Gummere 
which embodies debatable criteria: ‘“The popular ballad is a poem meant for 
singing, quite impersonal in manner, narrativein material, probably connected 
in its origins with the communal dance, but submitted to a process of oral 
. the tradition among people who are free from literary influences and fairly 
homogeneous in character.”’ 

Chapter two treats of the continental relations of ballads. Professor 
Child’s monumental collection, the aim of which was to include ‘every 


‘yone 
fiable 


vard valuable copy of every known ballad’’, is taken as the standard, but is not 
set up as an absolute canon. ‘‘In fact,’’* says the author, ‘‘any absolute canon, 
1925, in short, has never been attainable, and doubtless never will be, even after 


the last ballad has been sung by the last singer. How many there are, or 
have been, we shall never know.’’ For example, in addition to the 305 Child 
sliec- ballads, Professor Gerould would recognize The Bitter Withy (already 
suggested by Gummere*), The Blind Beggar of Bednall Green®, The Seven 
Virgins®, The Shooting of his Dear or Molly Bawn®, Over Yonder’s a Park or 
Corpus Christi®, The Bold Fisherman’, and Bruton Town or The Bramble 
Briar’. Conversely, he regards Sir Andrew Barton (Child No. 167) and Henry 
Martyn (Child No. 250) as one and the same ballad. These changes would 
itish make the ballad total 311 instead of the historic 305. 

The wide continental spread of Lord Randal and of Lord Thomas and 
Fair Annet are referred toin some detail. On the whole, he finds that between 


931. a quarter and a third of the 305 ballads that Child printed belong to the 
FL, 
the 1 Page It. 2 The Popular Ballad, page 2. 
* Page 29. 4 The Popular Ballad, pages 227, 228. 
ited ® Page 32. ° Page 33. 7 Page 34. 
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treasury of international folk-song rather than to Great Britain alone, and 
about a third of these are shared only with the Scandinavian countries. 

Ballad stories are dealt with in chapter three. Interesting totals as to the 
prevalence of the leading themes and situations are given as follows: approxi- 
mately 150 ballads, or one-half, deal with sex if crimes of love and of sex 
violence are included, one-third of the ballads deal with love in one form or 
another; seventy-four, or about one-fourth, are concerned with family 
relations of a more or less violent sort, about one-half of which are based on 
manslaughter ; sixty narrate fights, forays, and battles by land and sea; nine 
or ten deal with sailors and the sea; forty-three exploits of Robin Hood are 
related if the successive incidents of the Gest are counted separately ; a con- 
siderable group turn on tricks and riddles; twenty-five are motivated by 
superstitions; and eight relate New Testament and apochryphal miracles. 

In the chapter on Ballad Tunes we are reminded that the earlier students 
of balladry devoted practically their whole effort to collecting texts rather 
than tunes. This was true even of Sir Walter Scott, as it was also of Frances 
James Child and Svend Grundtvig. Up to the last decade or so Great Britain 
has decisively surpassed America in emphasizing folk-music,though happily 
now with us the pendulum is swinging the other way. The interesting and 
accurate observation is made that ballad melodies in America have held up, 
and even gone forward, at a much higher level of excellence than our ballad 
texts. In this connection Professor Gerould well says:! ‘‘The melodies, on 
the other hand, are often exceedingly beautiful, and so multiform in their 
variations that one cannot fail to see in them the traditional art of the singer 
unaffected by passage of time or pioneer emigration.’’ And again :* ‘‘In short, 
neither from Great Britain nor from the United States is there evidence of 
any deterioration in ballad music during the past century and a half.” 

In regard to ballad characteristics, the author considers incremental 
repetition® a rhetorical device rather than a structural one, and thinks 
Gummere erred in making it ‘“‘the touchstone and test of original ballad 
structure.’’ On the difficult question of ballad refrains, he reviews the whole 
British and American field and decides that ‘“‘by no computation can it be 
estimated that many more than half of our English and Scottish traditional 
ballads have been sung with refrains since the period of collecting began.’ 
In Denmark, however, only about a score of specimens out of 520 ballads 
investigated lack a refrain. After pointing out that in Great Britain there 
existed a double tradition of ballad-singing down to the end of the sixteenth 
century at least (the singing group and the singing individual), he decides” 
that ‘‘we have warrant for saying that refrains are not essential to the ballad 
as it has existed for several countries.”’ 

Concerning ballads as a record of the past the sane judgment* is recorded: 
‘The ballads furnish us a great deal of interesting and valuable information 
about what has been thought and felt and done as a matter of custom, but 
they present no coherent record of either historical event or of, popular belief 
and custom at any one particular period.......... The record as a whole is 
very precious, not because it is well ordered and coherent, which it is not, 
but because it is genuine.”’ 


1 Page 72. 2 Page 73. 3 Page 105. 
* Page 119. > Page 122. ® Page 161. 
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Probably the strongest features of the entire book and Professor Gerould’s 
outstanding contribution to ballad theory is his treatment of ‘“The Nature 
of Ballad Variation.’’ This is an extension of his admirable earlier article, 
“The Making of Ballads.’’! It calls attention to the fact that probably in 
about one-fourth of the ballads in Child’s collection oral tradition has given 
us not one good version but several good variants, without which we would 
be the poorer. As he puts it: ‘“The interest of the ballad as a form lies even 
more in the constant remaking which the individual specimen undergoes 
than in the original making.’’? Excellent variant lines and variant texts are 
cited in the case of ‘“The Unquiet Grave,” ‘‘Sir Lionel,’’ ‘“The Two Sister,”’ 
“The Wife of Usher’s Well,’ ‘Mary Hamilton,’’ and ‘‘Bonny James 
Campbell.’’ In this connection he makes the penetrating comment:* ‘‘In 
other words, a single ballad — since we must assume that it had somewhere 
and sometime a beginning — has become diversified by the processes of 
variation into a considerable number of virtually independent ballads which 
treat the same theme in different ways but with approximately equal 
success. For convenience we may continue to refer to the ballad of “The Two 
Sisters,’ but we ought to remember that the different versions really consti- 
tute a group of related poems.’’ Again‘: ‘‘In the sense of re-creation, ballad- 
making has continued to be a living art down to our own times, if indeed, it 
has wholly perished even now.” 

The subtle and difficult matter of ballad origins is dealt with in a closely- 
knit chapter of nearly fifty pages entitled The Origin and Development of the 
Ballad as a Musical and Poetical Form. The treatment throughout is marked 
by balance and a logical use of evidence. The problem is delimited and 
oriented by means of three questions’, the answers to which occupy most of 
the chapter: ‘‘(1) What was the origin of the narrative form peculiar to 
ballads ? (2) What was the origin of the melodic and poetical form found in 
the British ballads, as well as in some of their continental relations ? (3) What 
was the origin of the individual ballads that make up our collections ?’’ 
There is no opportunity here to discuss Professor Gerould’s theories in detail, 
but his general conclusion can be gathered from the following representative 
paragraph :° ‘‘All in all, we are forced to the conclusion that most ballads, 
both those which have been in circulation in later times and those of earlier 
date, have been composed by individuals. The qualities they possess with 
respect to music, to structural organization, and to poetic style are the result 
of two equally important and inter-related factors: the development, at least 
as early as the twelfth century, of a traditional art in folk-song, which in- 
cluded the composition of ballads that were sharply focused, dramatic, 
impersonal; and, secondly, the constant reshaping of ballads, once they 
were launched on the stream of oral tradition, by the cooperation of later 
generations, each of which learned the popular art and passed it on to the 
generation following...... No better evidence for the vitality and value 
of folk-art could be found than the extraordinary persistance of ballad- 
singing down to our own time, notwithstanding the adverse influences to 
which it has been for so long subjected.” 


' Modern Philology, vol. XXI, 1923. 2 Page 165. 
* Page 176. 4 Page 184. 5 Page 193. 6 Pages 231, 232. 
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One of the most interesting discussions in the book is the chapter on 
broadsides and the reciprocal influence between them and ballads of oral 
tradition. The degenerative effect of broadsides is indicated, but without 
undue emphasis. In comparing the Scottish and English ballads this signifi- 
cant and sound conclusion is stated :' “It is not a question of a finer develop- 
ment in Scotland than in England, but of an earlier decay in regions nearer 
London as a result of the infiltration of songs from Grub Street.’’ The work 
of Professor Hyder E. Rollins on the stall ballad is commended, and his 
index quoted to the effect that ‘‘the registers of the Company of Stationers, 
kept from 1557—1709, contain the entries of more than 3000 ballads.”’ The 
famous big four among broadside collectors are discussed in passing, — 
Samuel Pepys, Anthony Wood, the Duke of Roxburghe, and Francis Douce. 
Incidentally the first use of the term ballad in England to mean a narrative 
song is noted as occurring in a letter by William Shenstone to Thomas Percy 
in 1761 :? ‘It is become habitual with me, to call that a Ballad, which describes 
or implies some action; on the other hand, I term that a Song, which contains 
only an expression of sentiment.”’ 

The closing chapter has to do with the ballad in America. As Professor 
Gerould remarks :* ‘‘The notable fact is that ballads are still sung in so many 
parts of the United States. Although collecting did not begin until folk-song 
was supposed to be dead, ballads have been found in more than half the 
States of the Union, as well as in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland.” He sets the present total at 108, 
counting thirteen ballads hitherto not found which appeared in British 
Ballads from Maine.’ A stricter count, not admitting traces and fragments, 
shows eight new ballads in the Maine collection; the recent Sharp-Karpeles 
book adds two more® to this count. “King Henry Fifth’s Conquest of 
France’’ reported by Mellinger E. Henry in JAFL, v. 45, pp. 17—21, adds 
another; and “Babylon” and ‘‘The Unquiet Grave’’, recently reported in 
Ballads and Sea Songs from Newfoundland add two others to the count. The 
total, therefore would seem to stand at 108, though that figure is arrived at 
by different calculation than Professor Gerould’s. It is highly interesting to 
note that Gavin Greig’s valuable Last Leaves of Aberdeenshire ballads contain 
a total of 108. That is, about as many ballads remain alive in American oral 
tradition as in British tradition, and Cecil J. Sharp himself testified that the 
folk-song tradition in certain parts of the Appalachian highlands was more 
lasting and vital than it is in England.® 

REED SMITH. 

University of South Carolina. 


1 Pages 243, 244. 

2 See S. B. Hustvedt, Ballad Criticism in Scandinavia and Great Britain, 
1916, pp. 160, 161. * Page 260. 

* Adding the thirteen to the total of 95 listed in the ballad table in my 
South Carolina Ballads, pp. 171—174. 

®° Lizie Wan and The Lowlands of Holland (Bonny Bee Hom). 

® See Campbell and Sharp, English Folk Songs from the Southern Appa- 
lachians, 1917, Intro., pp. IV and ff., and the same article in Sharp-Karpeles, 
Engl sh Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians, 1932, vol. I, Intro., 
pp. XXV and ff. 
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ENGLISH FoLK SONGS FROM THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIANS. Collected by 
Cecil J. Sharp, comprising two hundred and seventy-three Songs and 
Ballads with nine hundred and sixty-eight tunes, including thirty-nine 
tunes contributed by Olive Dame Campbell. Edited by Maude Karpeles. 
Two vols. Oxford University Press. 1932. 

This is a reissue with large additions of the volume of 1917, English Folk 
Songs from the Southern Appalachians, comprising 122 songs and 323 tunes 
collected by Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp. The older work was 
rather a landmark in its day, preceding the many sumptuous regional 
collections that are now available, and attracting especial encomium for its 
recording of airs. It was succeeded by a flood of impressive anthologies. 
J. H. Cox’s Folk-Songs of the South came in 1925, followed by Mackenzie’s 
Ballads and Sea Songs from Nova Scotia in 1928, Reed Smith’s South Carolina 
Ballads, and the large volume of Tyvaditional Ballads of Virginia inspired 
by C. Alphonso Smith and completed by A. K. Davis. British Ballads from 
Maine, edited by Barry, Eckstorm and Smyth, was published in 1929, a 
volume of 535 pages that opened up with surprisingly rich results a field 
little explored hitherto. Of recent issue are Vermont Folk Songs and Ballads 
edited by Helen H. Flanders and George Brown, 1931, and Ballads and Songs 
of Newfoundland edited by Elizabeth Greenleaf and Grace Mansfield, 1933. 
The publication of A. P. Hudson’s completed study of the folk-songs of 
Mississippi would be welcomed. In the last decade, too, have appeared many 
specialized collections, such as anthologies of Negro songs of various types, 
soldiers’ songs, and songs of loggers, miners, hoboes and other groups. 
The impetus given in recent times to the gathering of folk-songs has been 
remarkable. 

Mr. Sharp spent nine weeks in the mountains before the publication of 
his first American anthology. He noted the tunes of the songs he found 
among the mountaineers while Miss Karpeles who accompanied him took 
down the words, usually in shorthand. Mrs. Campbell’s contribution was 32 
songs and 42 variants collected by her in 1907—1910, mainly from Kentucky 
and Georgia. 

The editors announced their Folk Songs of the Southern Appalachians as 
merely an introduction to the field, and they made a specific promise of 
subsequent supplementary publication. Now, fifteen years later and some 
years after the death of Mr. Sharp, appears this reissue by Miss Karpeles. 
It swells the contents of the earlier work to two large volumes with a total 
of more than 800 pages. There are now included 273 songs instead of the 
former 122, and 968 tunes instead of 323. A preface by Miss Karpeles gives 
a geographical analysis of Mr. Sharp’s itinerary and notes the distribution of 
time between regions, with dates, and it tells interestingly of the experiences 
of the collectors and of the recent inevitable changes in the life of the localities 
visited. Mr. Sharp’s introduction to the first edition is reprinted, and it is 
still good reading for its sympathetic account of the places visited and of 
the mountain folk, their ways, their songs, and their tunes. Only a few 
omissions are made and those minor ones. 

A passage that, in the view of the present writer, might well have been 
among those omitted is that repeating (page XXXVII) the traditional 
assumption that ballads lingering in the popular memory are the creation of 
unlettered rural or peasant classes, whether in the Old World or in America. 
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When he [the folk singer] sings his aim is to forget himself and everythixy 
that reminds him of everyday life; and so it is that he has come to creaj 
an imaginary world of his own and to people it with characters quite 
wonderful, in their way, as the elfish creations of Spenser. 


If these volumes make one thing clear it is that the Appalachian folk 
living under communal conditions, did not create their folk-song but ig 
herited it. They preserved it and modified it somewhat, to conform to thei 
New World ways and environment, just as the English and Scottish pea 
antry preserved and modified in tradition what came to them from o 
sources, from professional singers, and from broadsides. If there is one belie 
that should now be extinct, it isthe belief that the unlettered had the powe 
to create a striking or beautiful ballad that lingers in tradition. They caj 
preserve and adapt and modify and transform, but they cannot, in any tru 
sense, create narrative songs. It seems clear by this time that all the best 
English and Scottish ballads, including those still current in the Souther 
Appalachians, came originally from more sophisticated hands. 

The additions in the second edition of Folk Songs from the Southern Appa 
achians are chiefly in the number of songs taken down by Mr. Sharp and 
Karpeles in the period subsequent to 1916. They spent nineteen weeks in the 
Southern Mountains in 1917 and 18 weeks in 1918, making a total of 46 weekg 
for collection, and they noted traditional songs from as many as 281 different) 
singers. There are a few minor omissions from the texts of 1917 and enough! 
additions to bring the number of ballads to 72. Some of the new texts a 
of ‘Lizzie Wan’’, ‘“The Lowlands of Holland’’, ‘‘The Bailiff’s Daughter”) 
“The Death of Queen Jane”, “Gipsy Laddie”, ‘Caroline of Edinboro 
Town’, and “The Oxford Tragedy’. Added songs total a large number) 
A group of nursery songs was included in the first edition. These are now! 
doubled in number and a few hyms prefixed and 15 jigs and 20 “play- 
party’ songs appended. F 

The reissued work is more interesting and valuable than the original work 
in that it bulks larger in its inclusions. The lover of old texts and theif} 
variants finds here more material to examine, and the inquirer into folk- 
music finds more tunes. Otherwise it has little significance. It brings little? 
new information. The anthology that is most enlightening, presenting in- 
cidental research into text histories, examining problems of distribution and} 
impetus to currency, and conveying the soundest picture of Americam 
traditional song, remains the British Ballads from Maine of Barry, Eckstorm, 7 
and Smyth. It is to be hoped that these editors, too, can see their way to 
publishing in succeeding volumes the results of their further researches. 


LOUISE POUND. 
University of Nebraska. 
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